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RITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The EIGHTH MEETING of the SESSION will a held at 32, 
SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
May 18. Chair to be taken atSr.m. Antiquities will be exhibited, and 
llowing Papers read :— 
sa “can Votive Of Offerings be Treasure Trove?’ by C. H. COMP- 
108) ‘Dariam and the Rights of Sanctuary,’ by R. H. FORSTER, 
., MA 
Bs» GEO. PATRICK, A-R.1.B \ Hon. 
Rev. H. J. DUKINFIELD *ASTLEY, M.A. F.R.S.L., &. f Sees. 





HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The NEXT 
MEETING of the wre will be held at 22, ALBEMARLE 
—-"% PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY, ‘ine 18, at 8 p.m., when 
per on ‘The Folk-lore of the Baeutos’ a be read by Mrs. 

a RT WRIGHT. F. MILNE, Secretary. 
11, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., May 9 1008. 


mers L HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

An ORDINARY MEETING of the SOCIETY will be held on 
THURSDAY, May 19, at 5 p.m, in CLIFFORD'S INN HALL, Fleet 
Street, when a Paper w will be read by oe EDWIN F. GAY on ‘The 
Inquisitions of Depopulation, 1605.’ . E. MALDEN, Hon. Sec. 


Us*iVeRsITY of LONDON. 


LECTURES ON GEOLOGY. 
TWO LECTURES on ‘LESSONS from GEOLOGICAL MISTAKES 
() ABOUT ROCKS; (2) ABOUT ICE ACTION,’ will be given at 
UNIV ogg COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C., by Prof. T. 











— D.8e. LL.D. F.R.S., on TUESDAYS, May 17 and 2, at 
4 o'clock 

‘There is no Fee for the Lectures. | Cards of Admission and further 
information may be ob don i d d 


ot g 
PJ a TARTOG. Academic 


Country of LORD O &. 


EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1903. 

The LONDON COUNCIL invites applications for the post of 
EX&CUTIVE OFFICER for the ) performance of duties in connexion 
with the ation of the E i rreh 1870 to 1903. 

‘The duties of Executive Officer are ‘ollow: 

To see that all decisions of the Council relating t to educational matters 
are duly carried into effect. 

In consultation with the Educational Adviser to exercise a general 
supervision over the Council's Schools and Colleges. 

To see — the by-laws and regulations are duly promulgated and 





To superintend the administrative work - _ Council’s Inspectors 

and Officers engaged in be apeenemy Wo 
To be responsible to the k fo 
and discipline of the Staff rem in the executive work of the 
Education Department 

To lay the administrative reperts of the Inspectors and Local Corre- 
epondents before the Sub-Committees and advise the Sub-Com- 
mittees thereon ; to see that effect is given to the resolutions of 
the Council! in regard to the general management, repair, or 
letting of the Council's educational buildings ; and to advise the 
Committee in regard to sites, new buildings, alterations of 
existing buildings, and transfer of school buildings. 

The salary attached to the position is 1,000/. per annum. 

The Ofticer appointed will be required to give his whole time to the 
duties of the office, and willin other respects be subject to the usual 
conditions attaching to the come 8 service, particulars of which are 
contained in the form of applicatio: 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained from 
the Clerk of the London County Council, ‘the County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, 8 W.. to whom they must be returned not later than 10 4.™ 
on SATURDAY, the 28th day of ante — accompanied by copies of 
not more than three recent Testimonia 

Canvassing. either mean or iniisestte, will be held to be a dis- 
qualification for ee 

GO 





MME, Clerk of the London County Couacil. 
The County ~, firing Gardens, 8.W. 








‘0 LECTURE and LITERARY SOCIETIES.— 
Season 1904-5.--SIX LECTURES, ‘From Tiflis to Ephesur, rid 
Crimea, Rhodes, Patmos,’ ‘ Amidst Biblical Scenes in Syria,’ ‘Strange 
Scenes Witnessed and Famous People Met.’ ‘ Bohemia of ‘To-Day: her 
People and their Country,’ ‘Egypt of To-Day,’ ‘ Russia's ‘Tears: their 
Homes, History, and their Coronation Pageants.’ All illustrated fully 
by Photos taken by the Lecturer, JAMES BAKER, F.8.G.S. F_R Hist Soc. 
(see ‘ Who’s Who’), who also Lectures on Technical and Commercial 
Education in Europe. Times —‘‘ Vivid idea of people” Aberdeen 
Journal. —“ Graphic and charming.’’ Liverpool Mercury. — ‘‘ Most 
interesting, vivid, and popular manner.’”’ 
For terms address Sewelle Villa, Clifton, or the Lrcrune Acrncy, 
Outer Temple, London. 


ARLY BRITISH MASTERS.—SHEPHERD’S 
SPRING EXHIBITION contains choice Portraits and Land- 





scapes by 
Sir J. Reynolds Richard Wilson J. 8. Cotman 
T. Gainsborough John — ——— Vincent 
George Morland John Crom r Peter Lely, &c. 


SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King gual Bt James’s Square. 


( LD LONDON PRINTS. sae FINE-ART 

SOCIETY have ON VIEW, ene SALE. ery large COLLEC- 
TION of EIGHTEENTH and EARLY NINETPEN TH CENTURY 
ENGRAVINGS of the City and West End and the North of London — 
148, New Bond Street. 


id BOND STREET, EXHIBITION of 

PICTURES in.—MESSRS8S. DICKINSONS’ RUSKIN ROOM is 

available for the above and similar purposes.—For terms and vacant 
dates apply 114, New Bond Street. 


EEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
4 OCTOBER 5, 6, 7. and 8, 1904 
The PRELIMINARY PROGRAMME, with Prices of Tickets. Rail- 
way Arrangements, &c., can now be had on application to Music Sellers 
and to the Hon. Sec., Festival Office, wa a a Street, Leeds. 
FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 














,OOKSE LLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


dd PRESIDENT, PIBROTORE, and their FRIENDS propose to 
attend a GARDE PARTY, be held in the eae of the 
RETREAT at ABBOTTS L ANGLEY. on SATURDAY, June 

The well-known Silver Band of Messrs. John Dickinson "& Co. is 
expected to perform 

ickets, to admit a Lady or Gentleman (to include Railway Fare and 
Refreshments), 4s. each ; Children, 2s. Cyclists joining at the Grounds 
will be charged 2s. for Refreshments. 

Further particulars may be had from G. Lanner, Secretary, 28, 
Paternoster Row. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JUNK 29, 30, and JULY 1 to fill not 

less than NINE merc hla SCHOLARSHIPS. THREE NON- 

RES!DENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, and some EXHIBITIONS —For 

hema apply, by letter, to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 











OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE NONCONFORMIST MINISTRY. 
a WILLIAMN’S TRUSTEES offer, for open 
mpetition,. UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable in 
the University of Glasgow only ; and DIVINITY SCHOLARSHIPS for 
GRADUATES. tenable in any approved School of Theology or Univer- 
sity. DTthe Scholarships are open to 8 of ali I 
preparing for the Nonconformist Ministry.—For particulars spply to 
the Secrerary, Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


‘THE HIGH SCHOOL of GLASGOW. 
RECTOR. 

The SCHOOL BOARD of GLASGOW invite applications for the 
position of RECTOR, vacant by the appointment of Dr. Spencer to an 
Inspectorship under the Board of Education. Applicants must be 
Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom. 

The Board are prepared to offer a salary of 750]. to a specially 
qualified applicant. 

re anager with twenty copies of Testimonials, must be lodged 

with the undersigned on or before MAY 31. Canvassing, direct or 


indirect, will be prohibited. 
G. W. ALEXANDER, Clerk. 
School Board Offices, 129, Bath Street, Glasgow. 














PABMITER’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the PARMITER SCHOOL, VICTORIA 
PARK, LONDON, E., is NOW VACANT by the upc of Dr. 
Rt P. Scott to a Staff Inspectorship under the Board of Education. The 
Governors are prepared to receive applications for the vacant Head- 
M-stership. 

The "Sch bol is regulated by the provisions of a Scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners under the powers of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, 
and approved by Her late Majesty in Council May 19, 1884. 

‘The Head Master is required to be a Graduate of some University in 
the United Kingdom. A fixed salary of 1201. a year will be paid to him, 
commencing the beginning of the September Term after his election. 

pitation Fee at the rate of 25s. per annum will be paid on the 
rear og of Boysin the School. The School accommodation is reckoned 
for 300, and the number of Boys at present is 292. 

There are 40 Scholar —_ and 6 Exhibitions attached to the School 

Particulars can be obtained on application to the Clerk, WiLtiam 
Voss, Post Oftice Chambers, 173, Bethnal Green Road, E. 

Applications, with not more than three original Testimonials 
(enclosed in a sealed cover, marked ‘‘ Head-Mastership”) must reach 
the Cc eee not later than JUNE 6 NEXT. 

vernors will attach especial importance to evidence of 
administrative ability and scholastic experience in preference to 
academic distinction 

Personal canvassing of the Governors will disqualify. 


[LESLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

The GOVERNORS invite applications for the post of HEAD 
MASTER, which will shortly be vacant. The School, originally 
founded in 1607, has been re-organized under a Scheme as a Secondary 
School, Division B. under the Board of Education. 

‘There is a Head Master’s House, with accommodation for 18 Boarders, 
for whom a fee of 45!. each per annum may be charged, and provision 
for 100 Pupils. 

The stipend is made up of 1501. Endowment and a Capitation Fee of 
31. per annum 

The Applioeat, who must not be over 45 years of age, must be a 
Graduate of some University of the United Kingdom. No Applicant 
will be disqualified by reason of his being or not being in Holy Orders. 

The Head Master will be expected to enter upon his duties at the 
September Term, 1904. 

Applications, with not more than three Testimonia!s, should be sent 
to the Clerk not ea! than MAY 31, 1904. 

DIXON, A.8.A.A , Clerk to the Governors. 

2, a Place, Ilkley. 


‘NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

Applications are invited for the following appointments :— 

slo acted of FRENCH und ROMANCE PHILOLOGY. 
Salary 

LECTU CRESHIP in GERMAN and TEUTONIC PHILOLOGY. 
Salary 1501. 

Forty copies of each application and set of Testimonials to be in the 
hands of the undersigned (from whom a particulars may be 
obtained) not later than MONDAY, May 30. 

OHN EDWARD LLOYD, M. A, Secretary and Registrar. 

Bangor, April 25, 1904. 


UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


LECIURESHIP IN SPANISH AND ITALIAN. 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in SPANISH 
and ITALIAN. Stipend 1501 per annum. The successful Candidate 
will be required to enter upon his duties on October 3 next. Apptica- 
tions, with Testimonials and references (of which three copies should 
be forwarded), must be sent to the undersigned on or before SATUR- 
DAY, June Lth, 1904. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 

















UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


LECTURESHIP IN COMMERCIAL LAW. 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in COMMER- 
CIAL LAW. The successful oe will be By nce to enter upon 
his duties on October 3 nex’ ith and 
references (of which three ae PPosid be lecwardeas, must be cent 
to the undersigned on or before SATUKDAY, June 11, 1904. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 








early Subscription, free by post, Inland 





Yoh Bs Foreign, 26s. ; Entered at the New 
Pest Office as Setond Class matter. 


LAU EEN’ S* COLYEGE, BELFAST. 


The COUNCIL invite Beem from Graduates and others for 
the PURSER STUDENTSHIP in MATHEMATICS for Session 1904-5, 
value about 110/ per annum —Applications should reach the Recisrrar 


(from i further particulars can be obtained f . 
pd P 8 ed) on or before SEP. 


NOLLEGE of PRECEPTORS. 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 

ake COUNCIL of the COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS will shortly 
pene to the yore of ADDITIONAL eee in 

ATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, ZOOLOGY and PHYSIOLOGY, and 
GEOLOGY. Candidates must be Graduates, and should have had 
experience in Teachin 

Applications (twenty copies), stating age, degree, experience in 
Teaching and Examining, & , should be addressed to the Dean or THE 
CoLiece not later than MAY 31. If Testimonials are sent they should 
be not more than three in number, and twenty copies of each should 


be forwarded. 
C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 
Cm Y and COUNTY of NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TYNE. 


LAING AKT GALLERY. 

The LAING ART GALLERY COMMITTEE are prepared to receive 
applications for the position of CURATOR of the ART GARLERY. 
Salary not exceeding 300].a year. Applicants must have had experi- 
ence of Pictures— —artistically and otherwise—and must state where 
they have been employed and gained their knowledge. Persons 
without such experience need not apply —Applications (enclosing 
copies of not more than three recent Testimoutnle}, addressed to the 
“CHAIRMAN OF THE Latnc ART GALLery CoMMITTER Committee Clerk’s 
Office, ‘Town Hall, Newcastie-upon-Tyne,” must be delivered not 
later than 5 p.w. on WEDNESDAY, May 18, 1904 














rder 
HIL ie MOTUM, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, May 9, 1904 


pry MOUTH EDUCATION AUTHORITY, 


TECHNICAL ART SCHOOL. 

Applications are invited for the post of SECOND ASSISTANT ART 
MASTER, at a salary of 85/. per annum, rising by annual increments of 
5 to 1201. Applicants must hold an Art Master’s Certificate, and have 
had experience in Art Reg 

Further particulars may be had fro 

E. CH ANDLER COOK, Education Secretary. 
18, Princess Square, Plymvuth. 


COLE VICTOR HUGO, 74, Baker Street,— 
4 LANGUAGES by QUALIFIED NATIV EB MASTERS. Specialité : 
ee Studies in French, Elocution, Literature, History of the 
Language. Terms and references on application. Trial Lesson free.— 
Principal, M. Fornf£, M.A. (Paris), Licenci¢-es-Lettres. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mie- 

tress St Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
ge. 














Bedford College, London; ‘he Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge 





N the CHOICE of SCHOOLS and TUTORS. 


THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 

SCHOOLS for BOYS (Public, and TUTOR Ror iol &c.) or for 
GIRLS, In England or Abroad, and TU for en Universities, 
and Genera: £ducation, English or ( 
(gratis), from personal knowledge acquired an aeeclenes of thirty 


years, by 
GABBITAS, THRING & CO., Scholastic Agents, 
36, Sack ville Street, London, W. 
State full details of each case, so that a limited and satisfactory 
selection may be submitted. 
Interviews from 10 till 4. 











PUBLISHING.— —An OPENING in a PUBLISH- 

ING HOUSE for a first-class MANAGER of COMMERCIAL and 
MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT.—T. B., Athenwum Press, 13, 
Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NENTLEMAN, of University education, seeks 

position as LIB RARIAN or SECRETARY to PUBLIC INSTITU- 

TION. Excellent Testimonials.—B. A., 120, Knollys Koad, Streatham, 
8.W. 








YAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, 36, desires post as 

J S8ECRE TARY, or similar position. Has had five years’ Scholastic 
and nine years’ business experience. Highest references.—P. V., 
Atheneum Press, 13, Kream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


ITERARY ASSISTANT or SUB-EDITOR.— 

4 JOURNALIST, aged 35, seeks sition as above. Quick, 
energetic. reliable. Good Descriptive Writer. Exceptional experience. 
E., Box 968, Smith's Advertising Agency, 100, Fleet Strect, E.C. 


N experienced LADY JOURNALIST, part 

time disengaged, would ASSIST in EDITING or SUB-EDITING 

WEEKLY or MONTHLY PERIODICAL.—X. Y Palace 
Chambers, Westminster 


\ENTLEMAN wishes to LEARN JOURNALISM 
in Good London Office. Willing to pay a Small Premium.— 
Address M. P , care of Streets, 30, Cornhill, E.v. 


GHO kTHAND WRITER attends Authors, One 
Shilling an Hour. Transcript Type-written 8d. per 1,000 words. = 
Gitzrrr, 19, York Road, Lamteth, 8.E. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 








Z, 127, 

















4 British Museum and elsewhere on derate terms. 
ney ig —A. B, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne, 
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A LEADING PUBLISHING HOUSE is OPEN 
to CONSIDER NOVELS and STORIES of RELIGIOUS and 
DOMESTIC INTEREST. in first instance, Box 900, 
Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buitilogs, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


RssskcH WORK, Genealogical and Literary, 
for Authors and others. Family Pedigrees and Histories tracod. 
Records. Registers. Wills searched. Materials collected and prepared 
for Authors. Revision, Bibliogrophies, Indexing, References. — 
Address Kesrircnu, care of Davies & Co., Advertising Agents, 23, 
Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


NDEXING, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 

land and Abroad). Shorthand, Type-writing. Pupils trained as 

Private Secretaries.—Miss Perurrerince (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau, 524, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 


R. L. CULLETON, 92, Piccadilly, London 
(Member of English and Foreign. Antiquarian Societies), under- 

takes the ferniahing of Extracts from Parish Kegisters, Copies or 
Abstracts from Wills, Chancery Proceedings, and other Records useful 
for Genealogical Evidences in Eng’and, Scotiand, and Ireland. Abbre- 











viated Latin Documents Copied, Extended, and Translated. Foreign 
Researches carried out. Enquiries invited. Mr. Culleton’s Private 
Collections are worth consulting for Clues. ANTIQUARIAN and 


SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL Searched for and Copied at the British 
Museum and other Archives. 


UMOROUS.—WASH and LINE DRAWINGS 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY for ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY.— 

Submit any day before 12 a.m. to Picrure Press Co., 8, Wine Ottice 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., of 

every description. — and other Copies Mt 8 from Dictation 

uickly and accurately.— s E. M ‘Ticar, 5, Maitland Park Road, 
Raverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


Deine quietly ant crs —COPYING and MANIFOLD- 
ING quickly and carefully executed in best style. Moderate 
erms. Estimates for long MSS. ‘Testimonials from Authors. (Estab- 

lished 1893 )—Miss Disyey, 7, Balham Grove, Balham, 8.W. 











(SATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at fiat 
/ reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION, I. HIs- 
TORY. IV. POETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAUX 
GROORAPHY. Vil. MILITARY, VIII. FICTION. IX. G 
LIfBRATURE. 

DULAU & CO. 87, Soho Square, London, W. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
ace sere Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus- 
trated by G. and ech, &c. 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the “World. Cata- 
it 8 issued an i free on application. Books Bought.— 
T. Geancun, 3, w Oxford Street, London, W.C. 











Ware 


MESS8S. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large stock. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MONTHLY. Price 6d. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


will be found advertised on p. 639. 


NOTES and QUERIES FOR SALE, from No. 1, 

November 3, 1849, to March 12, 1904. Complete with all the 
Indexes issued, bound, and in perfect condition.—Address Crorron, 
Ryecroft, Bray, co. Wicklow. 


WNERS of GENUINE SPECIMENS of OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, OLD CHINA, OLD 
SILVER, &c., who desire to DISPOSE of same PRIVATELY, are 
invited to send particulars to 
HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mall East, 
Who are always prepared to give full value for interesting Examples. 




















Sales by Auction. 


The Collection, Old English Pottery, Figures = Groups, of 





YWPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ M8S., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established eleven years —Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
and 229, Hammersmith Road, W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, SERMONS 

PLAYS, REVIEWS TYPE-WRITTEN accurately and promptly, 

9d. per 1,000 words. Keferences to well-known Writers.—M. Srvarr, 
1l, Moreton Place, St. George’ - Square, § 8.W. 


TT PE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
arch, Revision, ‘Translation. —Tuz Causrivce 
cx, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 














Languages). Kk 
Type-Wairine Acres 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS. of all descriptions 

TYPE-WRITTEN. Prompt delivery, combined with accuracy 

and good work. 10d. per 1,000 words —All communications to Fromr- 
Se_woop Tyre-Wairino Co., Church House, Frome, Somerset. 


UTHORS’ MSs., SERMONS, PLAYS 

CIRCULARS, TESTIMONIALS, &c., carefully TYPED at home 

(Remington), 10d. per 1,000. Orders promptly executed.—M. L. L., 7, 
Vernon Road, Clapham, 8.W. 








MARY, COUNTESS of CAVAN 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will Ee by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MO NDAY, May 16, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the COLLECTION, OLD ENGLISH POTTERY, Figures and Groups, 
of MARY, COUNTESS of CAVAN ; also other Properties, comprising 
Oriental, Spode, Rockingham, and other Porcelain, Two dated seven- 
teenth-century Brass Cannon, Sheffield Plate, &. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





A Portion of the Topographical and —- ical Library o, 
the late Rev. C. G. R. BIRCH. 4 vt 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 16, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, Valuable TOPOGRAPHICAL, ARCH 2ZO- 
Large” a and other BOOKS, selected from the Library of the late 
Rev. R. BIKCH (of Brancaster Rectory. Kings Lynn), sold by 
order 7 the Executor. comprising the County Histories of Blomefield, 
Britton, —— Coulson, Baker, Bridges, Chauncy, Clutterbuck, 
Cussans, Moran Antiquarian County Collections, Kent, Essex, 
Northampton, Norfolk. Suffolk, Surrey— Arundel Society’s Chromo- 
lithographs— s—Gou, ugh’s | Brasses by 
various Authors—Old and Rare Rooke K ress Publicati 
Wm. Morris's Writings; also the Property of Cups A CAMPBELL, 
&c., comprising MODERN WORKS in various branches of Literature. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








THE STOPES LIBRARY. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, w C., 
on THURSDAY, May 26, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, the 
LIBRARY formed by the late H. STUPES. Esq , comprising a unique 
ae aes of Books and Pamphlets relating to Brewing, Distillin 

e, Beer, Drinking, Excise. &c , and including Brathwait's Solemy 
Jovisi Disputation, 1617 — Markham’s Way to Get Wealth, 1633_ 
Statutes to the time of Henry VIII., 1543—Hagecio, De Ceruisia 1585, 
one of the earliest Works on Brewing—various Black Letter Acts of 
cron ang of Elizabeth, Charles II., William and Mary, &¢.— 
Ulstatius, Calum Philosophorum, 1526 — Para) celsus, The Ke 
Philosophie, 1596—-A New Hooke of Distillatyon, 1565—The Distiller 
of London, 1668— Evelyn's Sylva, 1664—Heywood’s Philocothomista, 
1635 — Scot's Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe Garden. 1576— —Cogan’s 
Haven of Health, 1612— Ram's Little Dodeon, 1606 — Randall's 
Commendation of the Vertue of Good Ale, 1642; also a long Series of 
Ancient and Modern Works on Cookery, &c. 





Valuable Books and Drawings. 


ro PUTTICK & SIMPSON wili SELL 
UCTION, at their Galleries, 47. Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY. May 26, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising Standard and rare 
Works in all branches; also an important Collection of Autograph 
Letters, Portraits, Views, &c., relating to Lord Byron, his Ancestors, 
and Newstead Abbey, including a Letter from Sir John Byron with 
Postscript in the Handwriting of Charles I —a small Collection of 
Relics of the Bronté Family—a number of Original and Unpublished 
Drawings by H. K. Browne (“‘ Phiz”)—fine Sketches and Drawings by 
Early Masters, &c. 





Important Natural History Library. 
ME. J.C. STEVENS will OFFER, at bis Rooms, 


38, King Street. Covent Garden, London, W C., on TUESDAY, 
May 17, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, the FIRST PORTION of the 
— and extensive LIBRARY of the late PHILIP BROOKES MASON, 
Esq., M.K.C.S. F.LS. FZS. FES., &c., of Trent House, Burton-on- 
‘Trent. and comprising many scarce and valuable Works on Entomology, 
Ornithology, Botany—long Series of Natural History Journals—Publi- 
cations of Learned Societies, &c. 
On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. 
application. 


Catalogues on 





Rare Birds’ Eggs. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS has received instructions 


from Mr. HEATLEY NOBLE to OFFER for SALE on 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, May 18 and 19, the FIRST PORTION 
of his choice COLLECTION of EGGS. Amongst other fine things will 
be found Swallow-tailed Kites—Grey Plover—Little Stints— Lesser 
Golden Plover— Pectoral Sandpiper— Wall Creeper. ‘There will also be 
included in this sale his magnificent Specimesa of the EGG of the 
GREAT AUK, probably one of the finest for colour ever seen. 


Catalogues in course of preparation. J.C. S:zvens, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 





Scientific Instruments and Apparatus— Photographic Cameras 
and Lenses, Sc. 


FRIDAY, May 20, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 


38, King Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C., PH HILO- 
SOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS and APPARATUS—Theodolites—Levels 
and Drawing Instruments— Microscopes and Eye-pieces, and all kinds 
of Accessories — Field and Astronomical ‘Telescopes — Prismatic 
Kinoculars— Lathes and Tools—Fishing ‘Tackle by Farlow and others— 
Photographic Cameras, and all kinds of Accessories—a Gentleman's 
Wardrobe—Sporting Kit—and a large quantity of Miscellaneous 
Property. 

On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 


Catalogues on 





['YPE-WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS. 8d. per 
1000 words. Accuracy and dispatch. —Miss Rispon, Norbury, 
Cobham Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


UTHORS’ MSsS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &e., 

TYPF-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch, 10d. per 1,000. 

Also Sho: thand.—Miss N. E. Rontnson, 8, Westover Road, Wandsworth 
Common, London, 8.W. 


THE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 











(' MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
'» Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct E.C. 








Catalogues. 
NATALOGUE No. 40.—Constable, Mezzotints by 


/ lLueas—Turner's Liber Studiorum, England and Wales, &c — 
Etchings by Whistler, Palmer, Seymour Haden— Drawings—Illustrated 
Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wm. Warp, 
2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


HE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 


Notes on New and Forthcoming Publications, and Classified Lists 
of Books, is issued by Wittiams & Norcare, Book Importers, 14, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.— Specimen Copies gratis. 


LEIGHTON’S 
ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 


INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 


Part VI. N—Q, 170 Illustrations, price 2s. NOW READY. 
Parts I.—VI., containing A—Q, with 890 Illustrations in Facsimile. 
Price 15s. the 6 Parts. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 








The Collection Pe Book-Plates of the ry oy FREDERICK 
DDEN, K.H., F.RB.S. FSA. 


ESSRS. ‘SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 30, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
COLLECTION of BOOK- PLATES (Ex-Libris) of the late Sir 
FREDERICK MADDEN, K.H. F.RS. F.8.A., and other Properties, 
comprising rare Early british and American Examples. Amongst 
others may be noted Samuel Pepys (Three Variations)—T. T. Okey, 
1697—Sir P. Sydenham, 1699 (f'wo Variations)—Archbishop Sheldon— 
Sir E. Bysshe— Hector Pomer (by sas By eds 1525— Bishop Hackett 
(Portrait Plate by Faithorne), 1670—Edward Benlowes (the Poet), 1631— 
Marriott _— Armorial on Faithorne)— William Penn and Thomas 
Penn—Lord Byron—Charles Dickens—W. Harrison Ainsworth— 
Edward FitzGerald (designed by W. M. Thackeray), &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable collection of Greek and Roman Coins of a 
Gentleman recently deceased, 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, May 30, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock prec isely. the valuable COLLECTION of GREEK and 
ROMAN CUINS, of a GENTLEMAN recentiy deceased. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The viluable and extensive Collection of English Historical 
and other Medals of the late JOHN G. MURDOCH, Esq. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 2, and Following Days, 
atl o'clock precieely, in pursuance of the will of the deceased, the 
valuable and extensive COLLECTION of ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
and other MEDALS of the late JOHN G MURDOCH, Esq. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Catalogues, price 2s. 6d. 


Illustrated 





Miscellaneous Books. 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
on WEDNESDAY, May 18, and Following Day, at 1 cma, MIS- 
CELLANEOUS BOOKS in KA igor of Literature, comprising 
Topographical Works— Music—Standard Historical and 
Theological Works—First Editions of Modern Authors, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





British and Foreign Lepidoptera, /nsects, Cabinets, Sc. 
TUESDAY, May 24, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
38. King Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C..a well- selected 
COLLECTION, containing many choice Specimens of Foreign Lepi- 
doptera, and very handsome 40 Drawer Cabinet of Amboyna Wood—a 
large quantity of Exotic Lepidoptera (in papers) from 8.E. Peru, 
Brazil, Costa Rica, and other localities—Insect Cabinets—Cabinets of 
Foasils. Minerals, and other Geological Specimens - Heads and Horns 
of Big Game—and a quantity of Natural History Objects. 
On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. 
application. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at | o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, May 16, and TUESDAY, May 17, 
the SECOND cyan - the important COLLECTION of OBJECTS 
of ART formed by C. HAWKINS, Esq., deceased (late of 10, Port- 
land Place, W.), pasbeaat on OLD FRENCH SNUFFHOXES of the 
highest quality, and other OBJECTS of VERTU—beautiful MINIA- 
‘TURES of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. 


On MONDAY, May 16, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of the late R. P. LSON, Esq., WILLIAM 
BALLARD, Esq., Mrs. GEORGE DRAYSON, and others. 


On WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, May 18 
and 19, a choice COLLECTION of PORCELAIN and OLD FRENCH 
and ENGLISH FURNITURE, the Property of Sir J. THOMAS 
FIRBANK, M.P. 

On THURSDAY, May 19, OLD PICTURES, the 
Property of a GENTLEMAN, the Property of a LADY, and others. 


Catalogues on 








By order of the Executors of the Rev. J. SAMUEL, deceased, 
THE VICARAGE, CHURCH STREET, EPSOM, 
SURREY, 


Furniture, Fictures, Engravings, Books, Silver. 
RICKETT & ELLIS have received instructions 
to sell by a on the Premisesasabove on WEDNESDAY and 


THURSDAY. May 18 and 19, at 12 o'clock punctually each Day, the 
FURNITURE and EFFECTS, including old Carved Oak 





PUBLISHERS REMAINDERS. 
MAY LIST NOW READY, 
Inclading all Latest Purchases offered at greatly reduced prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS. CLASSICS, &c. 





M. MURPHY’S CATALOGUE of SECOND. 

e HAND KOOKS (No. 98) NOW READY, comprising Works of 
Travel, History. Biography, Philosophy. &c 

address. Small or Large Quantities of Books P) 

Street, Liverpool. 


Post free ae of 
—79, 








Rare and valuable Books, including several Private Collections, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & Co. will SELL by 
AU ON, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery W.C., 

on MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRID*Y, . 5 30, 31, 
Jane 2 and 3, RAKE and Vv ALUABLE BOOKS, as above, com rising 
Freudenberg et Moreau, Suite d’Estampes pour servir A l'Histoire des 
Mccurs des Frangais, Original Impressions, 2 vols.—Holbein’s Portraits, 
by Chamberlaine, Original Edition—The Stafford Gallery, &c , 5 yols., 
Coloured Copy, and other fine Galleries and Books of Engravings— 
Books of Military Costume— Coloured Topographical Views— Works in 
Natural History. and quarian , Works—kooks in 
Old English L Hh of Early kK nic Tracts —Editions 
ce Luxe and Libsary Editions - Standard Authors, many in handsome 
bindings—a Collection of the Works of John Ruskin- fine Sporting 
Reoks (the Property ofa LADY)—rare First Editions, Soo of 
Modern Authors—L ry of N phy (a Set in half- 
morocco). Catalogues are prep 























Chests, Mahogany Bookcases, Oil Paintings, kngravings, about 
1,000 vols. of Books. a small quantity of Silver Plate, Milner's Safe, 
and Miscellaneous Effects. 
View Tuesday. May 17. Catalogues of the Avcrionrers, 57, Chancery 
Lane, W.C., and Highgate, N 
NEWNHAM-ON-SEVERN, GLOS. 
ESSRS. BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. will 
include in tampa eo x PROPERTIES, at the VICTORIA 
HOTEL, NEWNHAM, June 3, at 4 o'clock, the MANOR 
HOUSE, a superior - Anat poy occupying an elevated position, 
within 5 minutes walk of the Railway Station and a short distance fron 
the Forest of Dean, admirably adapted to the purposes of a School or 
Institution. 
Particulars may be had of Messrs. Beppor & Son, Solicitors, Here- 
ford; M. F. Carter, Eeq., Solicitor, Newnham; or the AUCTIONEERS, 
Albion Chambers, Gloucester. 
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M4!" CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH 








CENTURY LITERATURE, 


By GEORGE BRANDES, 
VOL. V. 
THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN FRANCE, 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 391 pp. 
Volumes already published. 
VOL. I. THE EMIGRANT LITERATURE. 6s. net. 198 pp. 


VOL. Il. THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN GERMANY. 
9s, net. 329 pp. 


VOL. III. THE REACTION IN FRANCE. 9s. net. 300 pp. 
To be completed in Six Volumes. 


Daily Chronicle.—“It should be by this time 
needless to commend the careful and scholarly 
manner in which this great work, ore of the 
classics of the nineteenth century, is beirg trans- 
lated from Danish into English.” 


London : 
Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


[HE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 





Devoted to Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. 
Monthly, 1s. net. Annual Subscription, 15s. net. 
Vol. XCIII. No. 559. MAY, 1904. 


RUSKIN’S LETTERS. 


The Opening Chapters of the MAY ATLANTIC are made 
brilliant and entertaining by the First Instalment of 


PROF. NORTON’S SERIES OF LETTERS OF 
JOHN RUSKIN, 


illuminated by his own delightful and illustrative com- 
ments and explanations. 


London ; Gay & Bird, 22, Bedford Street, W.C. 
Agency for 2 American Books. 





Tus GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 
Contents. —MAY. 
aa AN “a api EXPEDITION. By Sir Clements R. Markham. 
K.C.B. F.R.S 

EXP. ame fi the SOUTHERN PORDERLAND of ABYSSINIA. 
By Capt. Philip Maud, R.E. With 9 Illustrations and Map. 

RESCUE of the SWEDISH ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. By Lieut. 
Julian Irizar. With 14 Illustrations. 

The nn TERRITORY and the CAOUTCHOUC REGION of SOUTH- 
WESTERN AMAZONIA. By Col. G. E. Church, Vice-President 
R. G. S. With 2 Diagrams and Map. 

A JOURNEY from PEKING to TSITSIHAR. By Claud Russell, M.A. 
With Map. 

ON the DIMENSIONS of DEEP-SEA WAVES and their RELATIONS 
to METEOROLOGICAL and GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS. By 
Vaughan Cornish, D.Sc. F.G.S. 

A BATHYMETRICAL SURVEY of the LAKES of NEW ZEALAND. 
By Keith Lucas. With 2 Illustrations and Maps. 

PEAT MOORS of the PENNINES: their Age, rae ial i Utilization. 
By CE. Moss, B.Sc. With 3 Diagrams and 5 Plat 

REVIEWS.—The MONTHLY RECORD.—OBIT aed -—MEETINGS 
of the R.G. S.—GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE of the MONTH. 
—NEW MAPs. 

London : Edward Stanford, 12, 13, 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


RCHITECTURE at the PARIS SALON; Work- 
men’s Compensation ; The Value of Science in an Architectural 
Curriculum (Architectural Association Meeting); Association of Muni- 
cipal and County Engineers (Newcastle Meeting); and lllustrations of 
Sheffield Maseum and Mappin Art Gallery; “ Bibsworth,” Worcester- 
shire; ‘‘Braham.”’ Perth House, Wimbledon; V icarage. Leeds; 
House, Ricklev. &c.—See the BUILDER of May 14 (4d., by post 43d. ) 
Through any Newsagent, or “hae from the Publisher of the Builder, 
Catherine Street, London, W.C 








Crown 8vo, 228 pp. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Tus SILENT C.n sit 8.%. 
Ry Rey. W. W. SIDEY (of Tottenham). 

Contents :—Introduction—The Silence of the Child—The Silence of 
the Man at Nazareth—The Silence which withheld Help—The Silence 
which refused Help—The Silence which delayed Help—The Silence 
which judged Insincerity—His Silence about Himself—His Silence 
when Men praised Him—The Silence which sanctioned Hope—The 
Silence which spared the Disciples—The Silence which perfected the 
Teaching—The Silence of the Accused—The Silence of the Crucified— 
The Silence of the Risen Lord 

Lendon: 8S. B. Spaull, 6, The Ma!l, Ealing, W. eitiniccsn Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HE DOUBLE CHOIR of GLASGOW 
CATHEDRAL. 

By T. L. WATSON, F.R.I B.A. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Builder.—“A most valuable contribution to architectural literature.” 
Building Moen: = “No better guide could be named.’ 
Builders’ Journal. —“ Admirably produced.” 
Glasgow Herald.—‘‘A most interesting volume, and a model of 
archeological investigatic a." 
Dundee Advertiser.—‘‘ A most remarkable book.’ 


JAMES HEDDERWICK & SONS, Glasgow, Publishers. 


J COHN KNOX BSSAYTS 


No. 1. THE ANGELIC RACE. 
Price ld. ; by post, 14d. ; 50 Copies, post free, 3s. 6d. 











‘This costly publication, with its wealth of admirable coloured 
plates and excellent black-and-white illustrations, cannot fail to take 
at once the high position of a standard work, so encyclopedic are its 
contents and so thorough the grip of the subject of all who have been 
engaged in its compilation......The explanations are so lucid that the 
merest neophyte in the study of heraldry can understand them.” 
Studio, March, 1904. 





NOW READY. 
THE 


ART OF HERALDRY. 


A. C. YOX-DAVIES 


THIS GREAT NEW WORK IS NOW PUBLISHED AND THE LIMITED NUMBER 
OF COPIES NOT SUBSCRIBED FOR PRIOR TO PUBLICATION ARE 
NOW OFFERED. 


THE EDITION WAS LIMITED TO 700 SETS FOR THE WHOLE 
WORLD, AND NO FURTHER EDITION CAN BE PRINTED. 


The most exhaustive and beautiful work on Heraldry, both 
as an Art and a Science, that has ever been produced. 


The Illustrations comprise— 


(1) 106 Full-Page Plates in Colour, most of the Plates containing 
many separate subjects. 


(2) 47 Full-Page Plates in black and white. 
(3) 1,100 finely Engraved Blocks in the Text. The Illustrations 


include many fine Foreign Examples, and the English Work is by the 


recognized Masters of Heraldic Art in this countr y- 


‘‘No such compendium on the subject has ever been issued either 


in this country or the Continent.”—Morning Post. 


In 1 vol. large folio (500 pp.), bound in full buckram, with 
design by Nixon, price £7 7s. net. 


DETAILED PROSPECTUS AND SPECIMEN PLATE WILL 
BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 





Gibbs & Bamforth, Ltd., St. Albans. 


London: T, C. & E, C. JACK, 34, Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION. 


LIBRETTO FOR LYRIC OPERA 
TO BE SET TO MUSIC BY PIETRO MASCAGNI. 


The science of the reproduction of sound has become, by reason of the progress made during the last few years, an 
enthusiastically welcomed auxiliary to the older sciences and to art. Collections of records, invaluable for the study of 
philology, ethnography, and history are being added to public libraries. But it is to art, and especially to music, which is 
responsible for its fuller development, if not for its birth, that the young science hopes to render itself useful. 

Mere musical annotation is inadequate for the complete expression of the composer’s ideas, especially with regard to 
time and colour, and deficiencies, particularly in the vocal parts, are not entirely met by the indications of the metronome, so 





that the personal touch of the composer is rendered indispensable. 

It is here that the new science steps in. The Gramophone disc, on which the music, rendered under the direction of 
the composer, is fixed, becomes a complement to the printed music, thus ensuring the preservation of a faithful record of the 
composition. We have a luminous example of this in the vote, approved by the Gregorian Congress, on the advisability of 
utilizing the Gramophone for the traditions of Gregorian Chant. 

The Gramophone Co., encouraged by the unanimous approval of the great composers, have decided to take up the 
editing of new music, which they will publish together with an authentic rendering of the same on records. 

Puccini, Leone .vallo, Mascagni, Giordano, Franchetti, Cilea, and Orefica have placed in their hands for this purpose 
compositions which are now in course of publication. 

The Gramophone Cov., in connexion with this work, have inaugurated a competition for a libretto, to be set to music 
by Pietro Mascagni. 





CONDITIONS OF THE COMPETITION. 


An INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION has been arranged for the best Libretto in One Act and Two Scenes, the 
subject to be Original or an adaptation of a Dramatic or Literary production free of Copyright. 

The latest date for sending in this Libretto is fixed for SEPTEMBER 15, 1904. 

The Prize offered is 2001. 

The Libretto will be set to music by the Maestro Mascagni, in accordance with a regular Agreement between him and 
the Gramophone Co. (Italy), Limited. The Author of the successful Libretto will be paid, in addition to the Prize, 5 per cent. 
of the net proceeds from productions in Italy and abroad. 

The Poet must bind himself to make, without extra compensation, any modification, of form and not of substance, 
required by the Composer. 

The Librettos must be sent by post, registered,— 

In ENGLAND to Headquarters: The Gramophone and Typewriter, Ltd., 21, City Road, Finsbury Square, E.C. ; 

In FRANCE to Compagnie Frangaise du Gramophone, 118, Rue Réaumur, Paris ; 

In GERMANY to Deutsche Graumophon Aktiengesellschaft, Ritterstrasse, 36, Berlin ; 

In AUSTRIA to Deutsche Graumophon Aktiengesellschaft, 1, Krugarstrasse, Vienna ; 

In SPAIN to Compagnice Francesa del Gramophone, 56, Balmeo, Barcelona ; 

In RUSSIA to the Gramophone Co. (Russia), Grosse Horskaia, 48, St. Petersburg ; 

AND 

In ITALY to the Gramophone Co. (Italy), Ltd., Via S. Prospero, No. 1, Milan ; 
not later than SEPTEMBER 15, 1904. Each Libretto must bear a motto, which must be repeated on a sealed envelope 
containing the Name and Address of the Author. Librettos written in a foreign language must be accompanied by an Italian 
translation, which may be in prose. 

The judges will be the Maestro MascaGni, President, who will have the casting vote; Messrs. GIOVANNI PozNa, dramatic 
critic of the Corriere della Sara ; Romeo Carvuaati, dramatic critic of the Lombardia; and ALFRED MICHAELIS, Manager of the 
Gramophone Co. (Italy), Ltd. 

Milan, May 5, 1904. 





THE GRAMOPHONE CO. (ITALY), LIMITED. 


Manager: ALFRED MICHAELIS. 
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THE MOST REMARKABLE AND SUCCESSFUL NOVEL OF THE DAY. 
THE SECOND EDITION HAS BEEN EXHAUSTED AND THE THIRD IS NOW READY. 


THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. 


By ROBERT HICHENS, Author of ‘Felix.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 














“In ‘The Woman with the Fan’ we have a great gallery of careful portraits (Mr. Hichens is a great man for hitting you off a character’s 
appearance in a few lines) containing—one shudders to think how many faithful physical likenesses of people who have been going about 
unconscious of the all-absorbing eye that was upon them... .His vigour and actuality and general power of holding one’s attention are at the 
highest. His humour is subdued to its proper, yet sufficiently important place. His theme is a great one and well pursued.”—Vanity Fair. 





Illustrated in Colour with 50 Pictures by WALTER TYNDALE, and 4 by LUCY and BASIL CRUMP. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 
KEMP-WELCH. Large demy 8vo, 21s. net. Vol. I. THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG. 
The purpose yarn panon is ———- — — in hn most vivid and acceptable Vol. II. PARSIFAL, LOHENGRIN, and THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 
form the present life and aspect of perhaps the most beautiful region in all England, that | : , ; " “ 
of the New Forest, aud also to describe the successive geological, floral, faunal, and pre. 4 me kin Sea see s.- ecaamaaes Hach work is clearly 
political changes tbat have led to the conditions that we find prevalent there to-day, | P Cs Oe nee P : 
including a full account of the Forest Laws and of the great abbey and sanctuary of Beaulieu. ee eee 
LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 


DISRAELI. A Study in Personality and Ideas. By Waurer | Demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


| 
| 
SICHEL. With 3 Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net | “ Among the most valuable aids to a popular comprehension of the Great Masters.” 


The NEW FOREST. By Horace G. Hurcuinson. | WAGNER'S MUSIC DRAMAS. By Mrs, A. L. CLEATHER 
| 
| 


“Mr, Sichel has performed his task with an ability, insight, and literary skill which | Pail Mall Gazette. 
must command cordial admiration.”’— World. TURNER. By FRANCES TYRELL-GILL. With many Tllustra- 


‘*Mr. Sichel has made the work exceedingly effective by luminous criticism, sympathy, 
profound and wide political knowledge, and by his own agreeable style.”—Morning Post. 


THINGS SEEN in MOROCCO. Being a Bundle of Jottings, |GREUZE and BOUCHER. By Euiza F. Poutarp. With 
Notes, Impressions, Tales, and Tributes. By A.J. DAWSON. With many Illustra | many Illustrations. 
Bete die teta eaaemancaer |BOOK-PLATES. By E. Atmacx. With many Illustrations. 


“Very timely is the appearance to-day of this collection..... a has caught ~ sunshine 
and glowing colour of Morocco. To any one who has visited Morocco the book will recall | 
delightful memories, and to all men just now the actual condition of the Moorish Empire, VELASQUEZ. By A. R. GILBERT and W. WILBERFORCE. 
ei 


tions. 


seriously affected as it is likely to be by the recent treaty between France and Great Britain 4 
is sure to be a subject of intense interest...... This lively book will be welcome alike to the With many Illustrations. 


statesman and the casual reader.”—Morning Post. | 
The BOOK of GENESIS. Edited, with Introduction and TENNYSON. By A. C. Benson. With 8 Tilustrations. 
Notes, by S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Peay. Sen, eth, Ss. 66.5 leather, de. nes. [Little Biographies. 
Hebrew at Oxford. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Westminster Commentaries. | **It is a piece of literature, vital and glowing ; we had almost said a little masterpiece 
“Dr. Driver's volume meets an urgent need......Work so thorough, so courageous, so | of sympathy and interpretation.” —Daily Chronicle. 


sane, and withal so reverent, cannot fail to bear abundant fruit.”— Times. BEACONSFIELD By W SICHEL With 12 Illustrations 
| . ee hw . _ ° 


The WORKS of CHARLES and MARY LAMB. Edited | Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. (Little Biographies. 
by BV. LUCAS. With momerous Illustrations. In 7 vols. demy Svo, 7s. 6d. exch. | HAMPSHIRE, By Dr. J. Cuas. Cox, F.S.A. Illustrated by 
Of the editing the Morning Leader says:—‘‘ Handled with knowledge, and the pene- M. E. PURSER. Small pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 


trating scholarship of a rare student, and the reverent tenderness and sympathy of a lover. | 
* who have made tl . ISLE of WIGHT. By G.H. Cuivcu. Illustrated by F. D. 


To the publishers who have made this enterprise possible, and the editor who has executed 


it, gratitude is equally due.” BEDFORD. Small pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. [Little Guides. 
x. - TeV12 . 
ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. By A. W. FLvx, M.A., William | 4 LITTLE BOOK of HEAVENLY WISDOM. Selections 
Dow Professor of Political Economy in M‘Gill University, Montreal, sometime Fellow from the English Mystics. Edited by Miss E. C. GREGORY. Small post Svo, cloth, 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. ; ‘ (Library of Devotion. * 
SLINGSBY and SLINGSBY CASTLE. By A.S. Brook, | sey RCTIONS from the ANTI-JACOBIN. With GrorcE 
ae Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7s. éd. , CANNING’S additional Poems. Edited by LLOYD SANDERS. Small pott 8vo, 
volume of much antiquarian interest relating to the village of Slingsby, in N.B. cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [ The Little Library. 
Yorkshire, whose records date to Domesday Book. ‘A real pocket edition of an admitted classic.’’—Spectator. 
A MODERN BOEOTIA. By Desoran Primrose. Crown BOOKS ON BUSINESS. 
8vo, 6s 
, 6S. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
The pathos and humour of English peasant life are described with insight and wit. It i P P P i ie : P . 
ina ttereting aa ay novel, and imore amusing than most nnn eer onstee se, ire racer so tctes eet nooo meatetentie 


DEEP SEA VAGABONDS. By Atserr Sonnicuoen, A.B. |The AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY. By G. pe Hoven Stone. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A narrative of the sea by one who has served before the mast; the manner of man who The ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY. By A. G. WHYTE, B.Sc., 


inhabits the forecastle is vividly as well as truthfully drawn. Editor of Electrical Investments. 
UARTO SHAKESPEARE. 
ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY. = ~eninera Q aa 
No pl ter editi ti d or handl be desired.” — Standard Pott 16mo, leather, price 1s. net each Volume. 
**No pleasanter editions to read or handle can esired.”—Sta ° hs 
“4, coal delightful series in a delightful form.”—Onlooker. With Introductions and brief Footnotes by Mr. W. J. CRAIG. 
ASK MAMMA. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 Coloured THE LAST VOLUMES ARE:— 
Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the Text by JOHN LEECH. 3s. 6d. net. HENRY IV. (Part I1.). | HENRY IV. (Part II.) 
MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. By R. S. SurTEEs. ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
With 13 Coloured Plates aud 90 Woodeuts by JOHN LEECH. 3s. 6d. net. MESSRS. METHUEN are publishing a Complete and Unabridged Edition of the Works 


of this wonderful man in Sixpenny Volumes. The new numbers are— 


A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. By The ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN PAMPHILE and PAULINE. 
o- paca nrc epee sop aye — Author. ee Ag METHUEN’S SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
ory is intende e use 0 se who have no previous y 
hin. i Sesanene Htesteations of the different styles of haciestn re from Saxon times METHUEN’S SIXPENNY NOVELS are the most popular Sixpenny Books yer sg 
to 100. The second part of the volume is occupied with accounts of particular classes of | and they are to be seen everywhere. Please ask for them at all a ee talls. 
buildings—churches, monasteries, and private houses. The new volume is MISER HOADLEY’S SECRET, by A. W. MAR ° 














Messrs. METHUEN’S MONTHLY BULLETIN gives a description of all their New Books, and is sent post free on application. 





METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


_— 


THREE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
BROTHERS. 


By HORACE A. VACHELL, Author of ‘The 
Pinch of Prosperity,’ ‘The Shadowy Third,’ ‘ John 
Charity,’ &c. 


THE VEIL OF THE 
TEMPLE. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of ‘The New 
Republic,’ ‘A Human Document,’ &c. 


FORT AMITY. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. [Ready next week. 


THE FRENCH NOBLESSE 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Translated by Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT from 
‘Les Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créquy,’ pub- 
lished in 1834. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


ELEANOR ANNE ORMEROD, 


LL.D., Economic Entomologist. Autobiography 
and Correspondence. Edited by ROBERT 
WALLACE, Professor of Agriculture and 
Rural Economy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. With Portrait and numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 21s, net. 





WILD LIFE AT THE 
LAND'S END. 


Records and Observations of the Habits and Haunts 
of the Fox, Badger, Otter, Seal, &c., and of their 
Pursuers in Cornwall. By J. C. TREGARTHEN. 
With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of ‘Trade Unionism 
and British Industry,’ ‘Leading Points of South 
African History.’ Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


The GERMAN OFFICIAL 


ACCOUNT of the WAR in SOUTH AFRICA, 
From its Commencement in 1899 to the 
Capture of Gereral Cronje’s Force at Paarde- 
berg. Prepared in the Historical Section of 
the Great General Staff, Berlin. Translated 
by Colonel W. H. H. WATERS, R.A. C.V.O., 
late Military Attaché H.B.M. Embassy, Berlin. 
With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
‘*The most valuable work in which, since its 
close, the war has been discussed. It stands alone 
because it is the only work in which the war has 
been surveyed by trained and competent students 
of war, the only one of which the judgments are 
based on a familiarity with the modern theory of 
war...... The best work that has appeared on the 
South African war.”—Morning Post. 


PHYSICAL DETERIORATION: 
Its Causes and the Cure. By Mrs. WATT- 
SMYTH. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

[Ready next week. 





MESSRS. CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST. 
THE ANCESTOR. No. 9. Now Ready. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, Heraldry, and Antiquities. 5s. net. 

SOME ACCOUNT of the SHERIDAN FAMILY. Wilfred Sheridan. — FAMILY HISTORY from PRIVATE 
MANUSORIPTS. J. H. Round.—BLOHIN: HIS DESCENDANTS and LANDS. Rev. T. Taylor.—A SALISBURY 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY DEATH REGISTER. A. R. Malden.—A GENEALOGIST’S CALENDAR.—NOTES on the 
TILES at TEWKESBURY ABBEY. Hal Hall.—_The TRAFFORD LEGEND. W. H. B. Bird.—GEORGICS.—The 
COCKS of the NORTH.—SKOAL to the NORSEMAN. The Editor. — FIFTEENTH CENTURY COSTUME. 
The Editor.—The ATTWOODS and their BARD.—The CUMINS of SNITTERFIELD. J. H. Round.—WHAT is 
BELIEVED.—A FIFTEENTH CENTURY ROLL of ARMS.—OUR OLDEST FAMILIES. XI. The OGLES. The 
Editor.—The WESTBURY CUP. Sir J. C. Robinson.—Sir FRANCIS BARNHAM. T. B. Lennard.—NOTES from the 
NETHERLANDS. H.G. A. Obreen.—HERALDS’ COLLEGE and PRESCRIPTION. IV. W. P. Baildon. 


FOR PUBLICATION NEXT WEEK. 
THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878-80. 


Vol. II. Its Causes, its Conduct, and its Consequences. By Col. H. B. HANNA. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 
15s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF H. TAINE. 


Vol. II. Translated from the French by Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Rendered into English Verse by the late Rev. EDWARD THRING, Headmaster of Uppingham School. Demy 8vo, 
full limp leather, giit, 10s, 6d. net. 


A WESTMORELAND VILLAGE. 


By S.H. SCOTT. With Illustrations by the AUTHOR. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE PRADO GALLERY AND ITS MASTERPIECES. 


By CHARLES RICKETTS. With 54 Illustrations in Photogravure. dition limited to 350 Numbered Copies for 
Sale. Imp. 4to, 5 guineas net. Also 50 Copies on Japan Vellum, with an Extra Set of the Full-page Illustrations. 
15 guineas net. 


THE FIGHT FOR CANADA. 


By Major WILLIAM WOOD. [Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE (AMERICAN) CIVIL WAR. 


By General JOHN B. GORDON. Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8vo, 474 and xii pp., 16s. net. 


THE MEMOIRS OF HENRY VILLARD, 


Journalist and Financier, 1835-1900. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 2l1s. net. 


POEMS. 


By ST. JOHN LUCAS. Crown 8vo, is, net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


SIR MORTIMER. By Mary Johnston. 
SIR MORTIMER. By Mary Johnston. 


Author of ‘Audrey,’ ‘ By Order of the Company,’ ‘ The Old Dominion,’ 


THE TUTOR’S LOVE STORY. 


By WALTER FRITH, Author of ‘In Search of Quiet,’ &c. 
PUNCH says :—"* It isa cleverly written and interesting book...... Has achieved success by means as simple as they 


are artistic.” The OUTLOOK says :—‘‘ An exceedingly good story.” 


THE LADDER OF TEARS. 


By G. COLMORE, Author of ‘ The Strange Story of Hester Wynne,’ &c. 
The STANDARD says :—‘‘ A serious psychological novel, which is well worth reading with attention.” 


By NELLIE K. BLISSETT, Author of ‘ The Concert Director,’ X&c. 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says:—‘' We congratulate Miss Blissett on a really admirable piece of work. The 


characterization is masterly, and there is never a hitch in the movement. 
The ATHEN ALUM says:—“ She shows a power of description and imagination which entitle her to a high place 


amongst writers of successful historical fiction.’ 


DOROTHEA: a Story of the Pure in Heart. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of ‘ My Poor Relations,’ ‘ God’s Fool,’ &c. 
The ST. JAMES’S GAZEITE says :—“ It is seldom enough that any contemporary fiction can be bonestly discussed 
as ‘a good novel.’ But Mr. Maarten Maartens, whom we can claim, and be proud to claim, as an English novelist, has 
produced in ‘ Dorothea’ a novel that is reatly masterly.” 


INCOMPARABLE BELLAIRS. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of ‘ The Bath Comedy,’ ‘Star Dreamer,’ &c. With numerous IIlus- 


trations by FRED PEGRAM 
TO-DAY says :— The book bristles with gallant adventures and brilliant figures.” 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—*' We congratulate the authors upon a work of infinite variety and charm,” 


THE IMPERIALIST. 


By SARA JEA‘\NETTE DUNCAN, Author of ‘ Those Delightful Americans,’ &c. 
The GENTLEWOMAN says :—“ Superior both in quality and purpose to anything she has done before.” 


BELCHAMBER. 


By HOWARD OVERING STURGIS, Author of ‘ Tim,’ ‘ All that was Possible.’ 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—“* Reminding us of Thackeray, without that writer's jovial sentimentality.” 











[Now ready. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., Lumen, Westminster. 











SET See 
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FROM MR. GRANT RICHARDS'S LIST. 


The CONFESSIONS of a PHYSICIAN. By “V. Veresazrr.” Translated by Simeon LinpEN. 7s. 6d. 


SPEAKER.—“ We are extremely glad to see that an English publisher has had the courage and enterprise to issue a translation of this deeply interesting book...... Educated men 
in general should welcome it unreservedly......The book contains the most complete psychological revelation of a doctor's life, from the inside, yet given to the general public.” 


JAPAN: Aspects and Destinies. By Perriz Watson. With Maps and Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
[Second Impression nearly ready. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Here is a book altogether which should help us to know even unknowable Japan. For the rest, it has many lights on the situation now in process of 


solution in the Far Kast by nothing less than war. At such a moment readers naturally turn to writings which will furnish them with inner guidance to events. They can hardly fail 
to find some in this book.” 


The LIFE of EDWARD FITZGERALD. By Tomas Wricutr. Seconp EpitTion. In 2 vols. with 56 Illustrations. 24s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ It is a book in every way worthy of the subject, giving as it does a lifelike presentment of the man himself, as he was known to his friends—an 
unconventional genius, a brilliant /ittérateur, a close student, yet a lover of the sea and the open air, a master of verse and prose.” 


The WORKS of Sir THOMAS BROWNE. Vol. I. Edited by Cuartes SayLe. With Frontispiece in Photogravure. 8s. 6d. net. 
This volume contains the ‘ Religio Medici,’ with the Annotations, and the first Two Books and part of the Third of the ‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica.’ The frontispiece is the author's 


portrait from the 1672 engraving. The Works will be complete in three volumes. The first inaugurates the ENGLISH LIBRARY, a Series which represents an endeavour to put before 
the public the Classics of English Literature in a form alike seemly and enduring. 


SOCIAL LIFE UNDER the STUARTS. By Etizasern Goprrey, Author of ‘Home Life Under the Stuarts,’ Illustrated. 
12s, 6d. net 


BIRMINGHAM POST.—* She writes gracefully and interestingly, and the life of the period is put before the reader with a vividness that has seldom been equalled in a book of 
this character. It is a cento of dainty miniatures, or, rather, it is a mosaic in which each separate piece is a picture in itself, but falls into a definite place in a fascinating design. Each 
little sketch sparkles with humour and glows with humanity.” 


The SERVIAN TRAGEDY. By Herzerr Vivian, Author of ‘ Servia: the Poor Man’s Paradise,’ &c. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
MY AIRSHIPS. By A. Sanros-Dumont. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


ST, JAMES'’S GAZETTE.—‘The volume has an interest which is quite unique.” 


SUBMARINE NAVIGATION. By Aan H. Burcoyne, F.R.G.S. In 2 vols. Illustrated. 31s. 6d. net. 
IRELAND at the CROSS ROADS. By Fitson Younc. Seconp Epition. 3s. 6d. net. 


ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—"“ One of the most lucid and suggestive contributions which have yet been made to the literature of...... ‘the Irish Question.’” 














TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


GIOVANNI COSTA: his Life, Work, and Times. By |The HOUSE of HOWARD: a History. By Gerald 
OLIVIA ROSSETTI AGRESTI. Illustrated, 11. 1s. net. | BRENNAN. Illustrated. 1/, 1s. net. 





CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE and his ASSOCIATES, By Jouy H. Incram. With Illustrations from Photographs of 


Original Documents, and a Copious Bibliography. 12s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S STORY of HIS LIFE. By Cuartes CreiGuron. 10s. net. 
The DEVELOPMENT of MAETERLINCK. By W. L. Courtyey, Author of ‘ Undine,’ &c. 3s. 6d. net. 
The ENEMY: an Appreciation. By T. W. H. Crosianp, Author of ‘The Unspeakable Scot,’ ‘Lovely Woman,’ &e. 5s. 


yr FICTION. 


LOVE AMONG the RUINS. A New Romance. By Warwick Deerina, Author of ‘ Uther and Igraine.’ 6s. 


LITERARY WORLD.—“ His glowing imagination, his bright vision, and his flood of eloquence.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Deeping...... above all things gives pictures. His stories stretch out like the fabric of a tapestry woven with all pleasant colours.” 


The RISE of RUDERICK CLOWD. By Jostan Fiynt, Author of ‘Tramping with Tramps.’ Illustrated. 6s. 
DAILY MAIL,—“ A powerful description of the life of a New York criminal...... A tale to be read and to be pondered over.” 
ANTHONY POLGATE. By Epwin J. Euuis. Frontispiece. 6s. 
MORNING POST.—“ Exceedingly good.” PILOT.—“ An excellent entertainment.” 
CELIBATE SARAH. By James Bryrn, Author of ‘Juicy Joe.’ 6s. 
DAILY NEWS.—‘ Mr. James Blyth has already won a reputation by his undoubtedly clever...... novel ‘Juicy Joe.’ In ‘Celibate Sarah’ he again shows us the domestic life of the 


peasant of the Norfolk marshlands......Undoubtedly Mr. Blyth understands this type of......peasant. He can draw him to the life......‘Celibate Sarah’ is a novel of exceptional force, with 
clearly outlined characters speaking their characteristic Norfolk, with a well-developed plot and dramatic conclusion.” 


The AMAZING VERDICT. By Marte Connor Leicuron, Author of ‘In God’s Good Time.’ 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE,—* §Skilfully planned, carefully written, completely interesting...... There is not a page of padding or of dulness in the book.” 
MARIAN VOYNE. By Beryt Go pir, Author of ‘The Leaven of Love.’ 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ This very interesting society tale.” OUTLOOK.—" A thoughtful psychological study.” 
IN OLD ALABAMA, By Annie Hopson. Illustrated. 6s. 
DAILY MAIL,—“ To be cordially recommended......for its genuine humour and unaffected human interest.” 
KRUM. By Ervesr G. HENHAM. 


An exciting story, full of incident. The reader is brought close to important questions of occultism and psychic phenomena. 








STATE EXPERIMENTS in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By the Hon. W. P. Reeves. In 2 vols. with 2 Maps, 








24s. net. 

The OPEN ROAD. An Anthology of Prose and Verse. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Fourrs Eprrion. Lambskin, 7s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 5s. : 

A QUEEN’S ROMANCE. By Joun Davinson, Author of ‘The Knight of the Maypole,’ &c. A Version of ‘Ruy Blas.’ 
3s. 6d. net. 


GREAT FRENCH PREACHERS. Translated and Edited by the Rev. CHARLES HypE Brooke. 3s. 6d. net. 
JOHN WESLEY on PREACHING. Edited by the Rev. JoserpH Dawson, Author of ‘Peter Mackenzie: his Life and 
éd. 


Labours.’ 2s. 


ITANOS. Poems by Artuur Lyon RalLe. 5s. net. 


LIVERPOOL MERCURY.—“‘A mine of gems.” 


The LAW of EVOLUTION. By J. Scovtirr. 3s. 6d. net. 


LIVERPOOL MERCURY .—“ Erudite, earnest...... and weil written.” 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48, Leicester Square, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S|HURST & BLACKETT’S| J. M. DENT & CO. 
LIST. NEW PUBLICATIONS. Please write for Prospectusce and Catalogues of 


SIR WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, 


KC.B. F.R.S. LL.D. D.C.L., late Director of the 
Natural History Museum and President of the Royal 
Zoologica! Society. A Personal Memoir. By CHARLES 
J. CORNISH, M.A. F.ZS. With Photogravure 
Portraits. 8vo, &s. 6d. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—“A_ well-written and _ suitable 

memorial.” 
ACADEMY and LITERATURE.—“ Delightful memoir.” 


THE LIFE OF 
THE MARQUIS OF 
DALHOUSIE, K.T. 


By Sir WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. With Portraits 
and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 

TiMES.—‘‘ Contains the story of a noble career, nobly 
told. It will be of intense interest to those who are familiar 
with the bistory and administration of India, and should be 
read by all who hold that the great deeds and splendid 
achievements of our countrymen are among the most 

recious assets of our national life....,.Just as the author is 
nfected with his subject, so he infects us. We lay down 
the book with reluctance.” 


NAPOLEON. 


A Short Biography. By R. M. JOHNSTON, Author of 
*The Roman Theocracy and the Republic, 1846-1849.’ With 
Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FISHING HOLIDAYS. 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SPECTATOR.—** It is a book which all lovers of angling 
and good literature will be glad to possess, for, being 
written out of a full heart, it is as infectious to fellow- 
madmen as the sight of a creel or a well-worn fly-book.” 


THE RETURN TO 
PROTECTION. 


By Prof. WILLIAM SMART, M.A. D.Phil. LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

















LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLS. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 7s. net. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Vol. 
POEMS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Selected and Arranged by LEWIS CAMPBELL. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net; in cloth extra, gilt back and top, 2s. 6d, 
net; also in limp leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
RULERS OF KINGS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
AMERICAN WIVES AND 
ENGLISH HUSBANDS. 


S aoe By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. Crown 8yo, 





MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF 


THACKERAY. 


NEW VOLUME. 
THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The FOUR GEORGES, &c. With Illustrations by Author 
and Kenny Meadows. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A JAPANESE ROMANCE. 
DAUGHTERS OF NIJO. 
By ONOTO WAZAEEA. Musteated. Crown Svo, 6¢. 
OLD-TIME SCHOOLS AND 
SCHOOLBOOKS. 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 








MACMILLAN & OO., LimiTEp, London. 


NEW JUNGLE STORIES. 
READY NEXT WEEE, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 7s, 6a. net. 


SPORT and ADVENTURE in 


the INDIAN JUNGLE. By A. MERVYN 
SMITH. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
NOW READY. 1 vol. large crown, 6s. net, 


The HEARTS of MEN. By H. 


FIELDING, Author of ‘The Soul of a People,’ 
&e. 





READY MAY 30, in 1 vol. 6s. 


CLOUD and STORM. By 


LEITH DERWENT, Author of ‘Our Lady of 
Tears,’ ‘ Circe’s Lovers,’ &c. 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s 


CONCERNING A MARRIAGE. 
By NOMAD, Author of ‘The Milroys,’ ‘A 
Railway Foundling,’ &c. 

“The story is certainly clever, and in some respects is 
very interesting.”—Liverpool Mercury. 

‘There are many pleasing incidents in this picturesque 
and int ting story.” — Scot. 








A NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 1 vol. 6s. 


A GOD of CLAY. By Bertrand 
WAUGH. 


** This novel is on a higher plane than most novels of the 
day, and not only worth reading but worth ee 


orld, 
“Mr. Waugh has a firm touch—goesstraight to his goal 
without wasting time or words.”’—Literary World. 
“*T have found the story very interesting indeed.” 
Pelican, 
““A thoroughly sincere book, with many other good 
qualities besides sincerity.""—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
“The author is to be congratulated upon a novel which 
has a very buman note.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 





NOW READY. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


TALLY. By Mrs. Finnemore, 


Author of ‘A King of Shreds and Patches,’ 
‘A Man’s Mirror,’ &c, 


“The plot is unusual and natural. The conflict of love 
and law is always interesting...... a book that deserves to be 
read as being fiction that is not journalism but artistry.” 
Morning Post. 

“A tale of very considerable power, well conceived, and 
related with a terseness of style which contributes very 
much to its effect. The story is emphatically one to be 
read.” —Globe. 





A SENSATIONAL STORY. 1 vol. 6s. 


The TURNSTILE of NIGHT. 


By Mrs, C. N, WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘The 
Silent Battle,’ &c. 

“ There can be no doubt that the work is a good one of its 
own sensational kind.”— Glasgow Herald. 

““Mrs. Williamson’s wonderful imagination has served 
her well.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“The author has so cleverly worked up the excitement 
that one cannot lay down the book until the end is known,” 
Morning Post. 





NOW IN DEMAND. 1 vol. 6s. 


AN INARTICULATE GENIUS. 


By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE, Author of ‘The 
Situations of Lady Patricia,’ ‘A Girl of the 
Multitude,’ &c. 


“The novel shows promise, and is not without its 

dramatic moments, especially at the end, the climax 

turning on the emotional hero’s love for his elder brother.” 
Times. 

“ Full of cleverness and real thought.”— Atheneum. 

‘*All the characters are drawn with refreshing vitality, 

especially the children.”—Morning Post. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LiuiTep, 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Large demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
(First Complete Edition of the Original Text.) 


THE LEGENDS OR LIVES OF 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


By BROTHER THOMAS OF CELANO, 
(Written ap. 1229-1259.) 


With a Critical Introduction, containing a Description of 
que onaat Version, by the Rev. H. G. ROSKDALRE, 





YORKSHIRE POST,.—“ Latest and brightest gem of the 
‘Temple Biographies.’”’ 
Crown 8vo, 4s. ¢d. net. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


By EDWARD DOWDEN, D.C.L. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ True literary criticism of the 
highest order......When all others have spoken, Prof, 
Dowden still remains the foremost critic of Browning's 
poetry, unapproached for intimacy and vigour.” 

JUST READY.—NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON. 


Being a Commentary on Shakespeare’s 
Life and Work in London. 


A New Edition, with an Itinerary of Sites and Reliques. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
By THOMAS FAIRMAN ORDISH, F.S.A. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BORDERLANDERS. 


By JANET LAING, Author of ‘The Wizard's Aunt.’ 
GOD and MUSIC. By John Harrington 


EDWARDS. 4s. net. 
BIRMINGHAM POST.—‘‘The book is for the thought- 
ful to read, and few can take it up without enlargement of 
mind and moral benefit.” 














SHORTLY, 1. 1s. net. 
(Also Large-Paper Edition, limited to 100 Copies.) 


The CITY COMPANIES of LONDON: 


and their Good Works. By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations by A. R. QUINTON and 
others. 


THIRD EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


VENICE: and its Story. By T. Okey. 
With 112 Illustrations, 50 being in Colours. 1/. Is. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Authors, illustrators, and 
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LITERATURE 

The Correspondence of William Cowper. 

Arranged by Thomas Wright. 4 vols. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Iy the two all-important respects of compre- 
hensiveness and textual accuracy this is a 
creditable performance. As against eight 
hundred and eighty-three letters printed in 
full (753) or in part (130) by Southey, Mr. 
Wright gives us one thousand and forty- 
one, and of this big total—which places 
Cowper next in point of voluminousness to 
Byron with his eleven hundred and ninety- 
eight—at least one hundred letters are now 
published for the first time. Now, too, the 
material which in 1836 Southey was con- 
strained to print piecemeal—interweaving 
some of it with the ‘ Life,’ and presenting 
the remainder in two instalments (vols. iii.— 
vii.; vol. xv.)—has for the first time been 
thrown (along with the new letters) into a 
single chronological series, and the pas- 
sages suppressed in the earlier editions, 
wherever recoverable, have been restored. 
On the whole, it may fairly be claimed that 
in its present shape the correspondence is 
as complete as editorial diligence could at 
this time of day make it. Many useful 
tables are added, and at the end of 
vol. iv. there is an elaborate table of con- 
tents, in which, together with the usual 
reference to volume and page, the reader 
finds entered against each letter of the 
series (1) the date, (2) the name of the 
addressee, (3) the first words of the letter, 
and (4) the work, volume, and page in 
which it has already appeared. Where 
the letter is given both by Grim- 
shawe and by Southey, the reference is 
invariably to Southey; and in every case 
where Mr. Wright has failed to obtain 
access to the original, Southey’s text is 
followed in preference to Grimshawe’s. 
Where a letter is now printed for the first 
time this fact is indicated by the word 
“‘ unpublished ” in the fourth column of the 
table. Beyond this, the character of the 





source—whether, that is to say, a letter is | 


an autograph or a copy merely—is not 
specified. 

Unluckily it is just here that the editor 
betrays his weakness. He tells us (iv. 
531) that about four hundred letters have 
been compared with the originals, but which 
of the letters have been compared he for- 
gets, or at all events omits, tosay. That 
Mr. Wright has expended both time and 
labour on the ascertainment of the text we 
willingly believe; but in the few places 
where the text is doubtful or corrupt, 
his inexplicitness leaves us in no little 
perplexity. For instance, in a letter to 
Newton dated March 5th, 1781, Cowper 
writes of myrtle culture as follows :— 

**Our own English Trots, the natives of 

the country, are for the most part too delicate 
to thrive there. much more the nice Italian.”— 
—* Correspondence,’ ed. Johnson, 1824, 
1. . 
This reads like a libellous reflection on 
the physique of a certain robust and 
respectable breed of English yeomanry. 
The passage, save for the omission of the 
word ‘‘own,” is reprinted verbatim by 
Southey, who, however, adds the following 
note on ‘‘ Trots” :— 

** What word has been thus misprinted I am 
unable to guess, and the original letter is one of 
those which have not been preserved in Mr. 
Newton’s collection.” 

Mr. Wright, who gives this letter in its 
entirety, restoring two passages excised 
by Johnson, and consequently wanting in 
Southey’s text, prints as follows: ‘Our 
English [sorts |, the natives of the country,” 
&c.—a reading which, whatever its authority, 
yields the sense required by the context. 
But where did Mr. Wright find the word 
‘‘sorts,” and why does he print it in 
brackets? Is it his own conjecture, or that 
of the scribe on whose copy of the original 
letter he depends? or, finally, has Mr. 
Wright himself seen the original, and found 
the word “sorts” legibly written there? 
We are unable, and apparently Mr. Wright 
does not deem it necessary, to say. 

While we are about it, one or two other 
examples may be noted—happily they are 
not many—of Mr. Wright’s weakness in 
handling textual difficulties. A passage in 
a letter to Newton dated February 19th, 
1785, is printed by Mr. Wright thus: “I 
make little doubt that, by the half it [ sic |, he 
will in time be ableto perform many feats,”’ 
&e. Here, plainly, is something wrong. 
Southey’s text (xv. 158) gives ‘‘by the 
half of it,” but this, too, fails to yield a 
satisfactory sense. On turning to the ‘ Pri- 
vate Correspondence,’ i. 343, we find what 
no doubt Cowper actually wrote—“ by the 
help of it.”” Again, a postscript (omitted by 
Southey) to a letter in which Cowper thanks 
Unwin for some fish is now first printed 
(Wright, iii. 78), and serves to introduce us 
to an uncouth monster, which looks as 
though it might have escaped from the fish- 
basket into the postscript: ‘‘ Thanks for the 
good fish: tui memores comedienses.” We 
really should like to have the views of the 
head form of Cowper School (of which Mr. 
Wright is the ‘ Principal’’) on the nature 
of this extraordinary hapax legomenon. We 
will stake our existence that it is not to be 
found in Forcellini. Indeed, we have been 
at the pains of inspecting the original letter, 





and have found there what we expected to 
find, namely, comedimus; though we admit 
that the word is carelessly written, and 
might be mistaken for comedienses by a 
reader with more skill in deciphering than 
in the tongues. Other misprints will be 
found on p. 45, vol. iv., where “his” has 
dropped out of the text before ‘‘dis- 
tinguished characteristics” ; and on p. 197 
of the same volume, where ‘‘or” has dis- 
appeared between “would” and ‘‘no” 
(1. 14). There is certainly something amiss 
in the last sentence on p. 184, vol. iv.; pos- 
sibly ‘‘ Better” is an error of the copyist for 
‘“‘ Bitter.” And fifteen pages further on 
‘*‘ communication ” (1. 7) appears where the 
sense requires ‘‘ communicated,” though 
here Southey’s text supports Mr. Wright. 
Lastly, in a postscript to the letter of 


June 12th, 1786, Cowper warns Lady 
Hesketh that 
‘*we will not surfeit you with delicacies...... I 


undertake for lettuce and cucumber, and Mrs. 
U[nwin] for all the rest. If she feeds you too 
well, you must humble her.” 

There can be little doubt here that 
‘‘humble,” which appears in Southey 
(v. 338) as well as in Wright (iii. 60), is 
an error of the copyist or the printer for 
“bumble,” a curious word affected by 
Cowper elsewhere, as in the letter to 
Newton dated December 31st, 1781: “I 
shall not bumble Johnson for finding fault 
with ‘ Friendship’”; and in a letter to Hill 
(April 11th, 1778): “I shall bumble my 
landlady at Newport.” To “bumble” is 
to take to task. Elsewhere Cowper uses 
‘‘mumble”’ in the same sense :— 

‘*T would mumble her well if I could get 
at her, for allowing herself to suppose for a 
moment that I praised the Chancellor with a 
view to emolument.” 

‘* ...@ passage which was itself printed five 
years ago, and which the critics have already 
mumbled.”— Wright, iii. 30; iv. 13. 

Before we pass to the letters them- 
selves a word must be said touching cer- 
tain faults of another class. We have 
first to point out sundry errors in the table 
of contents. A letter to Hayley, dated 
November 25th, 1792, is entered as ‘‘ un- 
published”; it should appear as in 
‘Southey, xv. 169 (partially).” A letter 
to Lady Hesketh is dated in the list 
‘‘March 22, 1793”; in point of fact this 
date is purely conjectural. A letter to 
Unwin dated June 18th, 1778, is described 
as ‘‘ unpublished,” whereas Southey prints 
it all but the last two lines in i. 274. We 
may also notice that there is a letter to Hill 
of January 29th, 1769, which, notwithstand- 
ing that the table of contents implies its 
omission by Southey, is yet printed in full 
towards the close of the seventh chapter of 
the ‘ Life’ (i. 212). 

Again, the advertisement to these volumes 
promised, amongst other good things, that 
“every allusion” in the letters would be 
found to have ‘‘received careful annotation.” 
Now trade announcements are like epitaphs 
—they must not be interpreted too strictly. 
Still praise, like abuse, to be effective 
should be kept within reasonable distance of 
reality. To say that the editor has annotated 
every allusion in these four volumes is 
gross exaggeration. In all that concerns 
Olney, Weston, and their inhabitants Mr. 
Wright’s notes leave nothing to be desired ; 
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of Cowper’s country neighbours we hear 
enough, of some of them, perhaps, more 
than enough. But of the wider and remoter 
(more especially of the literary) allusions 
we too often hear absolutely nothing. For 
example, Cowper is never done alluding to 
passages in Shakspeare, yet—save in a few 
cases where the reference is so clear and 
familiar as to make annotation superfluous 
—Mr. Wright invariably maintains a dis- 
creet silence. 

On August 2nd, 1791, Cowper, writing 
to Walter Bagot, quotes ‘ Ranger’s 
observation in ‘The Suspicious Hus- 
band’: ‘There’s a degree of assurance 
in you modest men, that we impudent 
fellows can never arrive at!’’’ Here a note 
informs us of what we can gather from the 
text for ourselves, namely, that Ranger is 
one of the “ characters”’ of ‘The Suspicious 
Husband.’ Mr. Wright adds that the play 
so entitled is ‘‘a comedy by Benjamin 
Hoadly (1706-1757), produced in 1747.” 
But when, in the letter just preceding, 
Cowper says to Bull: ‘Pardon me, as 
Vellum says in the Comedy, for being 
jocular,” Mr. Wright does not tell us, as 
in consistency he surely ought, that the 
“Comedy ’”’ in question is Addison’s play of 
‘The Drummer,’ produced in 1715. Ina 
letter to Hayley, again, Cowper, speaking 
of his editorial labours on Milton, adds: 
“IT abominate Nat. Lee for his unjust 
compliment to Dryden so much at the 
expense of a much greater poet.” The 
editor’s comment on this runs: ‘‘ Nathaniel 
Lee, dramatist (1655-1692). He assisted 
Dryden in the composition of ‘The Duke of 
Guise.’” Could anything be more exaspe- 
rating than to be cumbered thus with 
useless details, while the information really 
needed is denied? Cowper is probably 
thinking of Lee’s metrical epistle to Dryden, 
prefixed to the first edition of ‘The State of 
Innocence ’ (1674) :— 

To the dead bard your fame a little owes, 

For Milton did the wealthy mine disclose, 

And rudely cast what you could well dispose. 

He epg! drew on an old-fashioned ground 

A chaos ; for no perfect world was found 

Till through the heap your mighty genius shined— 
He was the golden ore which you refined. 

Cowper’s many allusions to his favourite 
Greek and Latin authors fare no better. 
For instance, he tells Mrs. King :— 

‘*There is an old piece of advice given by 
an ancient poet and satirist, which it behoves 
every man who stands well in the opinion of 
others to lay up in his bosom: Take care to be 
what you are reported to be.” 

Mr. Wright makes no attempt to explain 
this. Cowper, of course, is thinking of 
Horace’s line— 

Tu recte vivis si curas esse quod audis. 
a he writes to Unwin, June 24th, 

81:— 

**I remember a line in the Odyssey which, 
literally translated, imports that there is 
nothing in the world more impudent than the 
belly.” 

Here, too, we are left to trace the allusion. 
Cowper refers to Odyssey, vii. 216 :— 

ov ydp Te oTvyepy emt yaoréps Kivrepov &AXO 
éx Xero. 

Occasionally, indeed, when Mr. Wright 
vouchsafes a note, the result is but to mis- 
lead. Thus Cowper, when he informs Hayley 
of the coach and four he has ordered for the 
journey to Eartham, playfully cites the lines 





hollow, pamper’d jades of Asia, 

That cannot go but forty miles a day. 

Here Mr. Wright refers us to Marlowe’s 
‘Tamburlaine,’ Part II., Act IV. sc. iv.:— 

Holla ! ye pampered jades of Asia, 

What ! can ye draw but twenty miles a day? 
But Cowper was thinking, not of ‘Tambur- 
laine,’ which most probably he had never 
read, but of Pistol’s fustian rant, 
‘2 Henry IV.,’ Act IT. se. iv. :— 


shall packhorses, 
And hollow pamper’d jades of Asia, 
Which cannot go but thirty miles a day, 
Compare with Caesars and with Cannibals 
And Trojan Greeks ? 

We have taken these examples at random, 
and some of them may be trivial enough ; 
but they certainly seem to show that as an 
annotator Mr. Wright is anything but 
workmanlike. 

Despite all such flaws in the editing, how- 
ever, these volumes form a welcome addition 
to our national store of epistolary literature. 
In them we have, at least, a full collection 
of the poet’s letters, carefully set in chrono- 
logical order, and, on the whole, accurately, 
as well as sumptuously, printed. 

Wherein lies the attractiveness of this cor- 
respondence ? Why literary egotism should 
please, while egotism in conversation mostly 
disgusts, we must not stay to inquire. But 
the fact is beyond dispute. ‘‘ I could inform 
the dullest author,”’ says Coleridge, 

‘“*how he might write an interesting book. 
Let him relate the events of his own life with 
honesty, not disguising the feelings that accom- 
panied them.”’ 

And that is just what Cowper does in these 
two thousand pages of ‘divine chit-chat.’ 
The letters are, one and all, absolutely art- 
less and natural—not composed with an eye 
to publication, as were those of Pope, Wal- 
pole, Gray, Byron, and even Coleridge him- 
self. They were, in fact, written primarily 
for the writer’s own pleasure; and because 
he was fastidious in his pleasures, and, 
above all things, detested fine writing and 
cleverness prepense, he sedulously resisted 
all temptation to premeditate. More than 
once he remarks on the impromptu character 
of his own letters, nor does any false 
delicacy hinder him from prattling freely 
about his own concerns. ‘‘I have said a 
great deal about this subject,” he writes to 
Unwin at the close of an animated tirade on 
the happiness of ‘‘the sagacious investi- 
gator of nature,” though 

‘*T did not intend a syllable of it when I began. 
But currente calamo I stumbled upon it. My 
end is to amuse myself and you. The former 
of these two points is secured. I shall be happy 
if I do not miss the latter.” 

And again to Hill :— 

**In writing to you I never want a subject. 
Self is always at hand, and self with its 
concerns is always interesting to a friend.” 


So, too, he tells Unwin that, 


*“*so far from thinking egotisms tedious, I 
think a letter good for nothing without them. 
To hear from a friend is little, unless I hear of 
him at the same time. His sentiments may be 
just, but his feelings and his welfare are most 
to the purpose.” 
But perhaps the happiest description of his 
letters is that which he gives to Newton 
(Wright, i. 341) :— 

‘* When I write...... I do not write without 
thinking, but always without premeditation : 
the consequence is, that such thoughts as pass 











through my head when I am not writing, make 
the subject of my letters.” 

The man who talked in this modest strain 
of his ‘‘helter-skelter manner” possessed 
an epistolary style which is the delight and 
the despair of every discerning reader. In 
simplicity and graceful ease, in precision 
and transparency—above all, in a pervading 
gaiety that, without flashing into separate 
sparklets of wit or epigram, yet diffuses 
a certain equable, silvery brightness over 
the whole—Cowper’s familiar prose is un- 
matched in English literature. We may say 
of it what Matthew Arnold says of Dryden’s 
prose, that here, indeed, we have a style 
such as all would gladly use, if only they 
knew how. This unique faculty seems to 
have been natural rather than acquired— 
more of a gift than of an accomplishment; 
but the native aptitude must undoubtedly 
have been educated and developed by the 
composition of Latin verse—a practice in 
which, the poet tells us, he had always 
indulged whenever his passions were moved 
by passing events, whether pleasantly or 
otherwise. 

We had a hundred things to say about 
Cowper—concerning his inevitable eye for 
nature, his staunch Whiggism, his exqui- 
site literary judgment, and so forth; but 
they must be left unsaid. One trait in 
his character we may briefly indicate—a 
peculiar intensity of feeling, which betrays 
itself even in his playful moments. ‘“‘Is it 
possible to love much without loving too 
much?” he abruptly asks in one of these. 
‘‘T never could. My experience has always 
answered—No.” And again: “I never 
received a Jittle pleasure from anything in 
my life; if I am delighted, it is in the 
extreme.” 

Before we close it may be well to men- 
tion one or two matters with respect to 
which the times have changed. We no 
longer attempt to cure a squint by means of 
“a walnut-shell skilfully perforated and 
bound over the eyes”’ (ii. 55), nor is it now 
customary to treat a sufferer from toothache 
by ‘“‘snipping the ears ” (iii. 193). ‘‘ Scratch- 
ing,” writes Cowper in all seriousness to his 
friend Bull, “is good exercise, promotes 
the circulation and elicits the humours ’’— 
which reminds us that in the eighteenth 
century a ‘‘scratch-back,” in the shape of 
an ivory hand with the fingers incurved, 
attached to a slender handle, was recog- 
nized as part of the equipage of ‘‘a person 
of quality,” much as the fan, the snuff- 
box, or the etwee. 

Cowper’s diction is wonderfully modern ; 
still there are a few words which he employs 
in a sense now obsolete or obsolescent. 
“Thanks to your choice, I wear the most 
elegant buttons in all this country...... When 
my waistcoat is made, I shall be quite 
accomplished’? — this recalls Vanbrugh’s 
phrase ‘‘as accomplished a suit of clothes 
as ever Peer of England trod the stage 
in,” and Keats’s unpleasant “‘ accomplished 
waist.” ‘The coach inns at the Red Lion” 
is handy, but (we suspect) out of date. 
‘“‘ Acuminate,” “vulnerary,”’ ‘‘erysipelatous” 
—this last the only word Cowper could 
never spell: ‘‘ eresypylatose ” is his nearest 
shot—are hardly endenizened, nor do we 
speak nowadays of ‘enterprising a cake.” 
‘“‘Extraforaneous” seems to have been 
coined by Cowper, and may perhaps be 
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said to pass current, though it is a rare 
tender. The saying ‘‘as great as inkle- 
weavers,’ though less brief than its equi- 
valent, ‘‘as thick as thieves,’ serves to 
perpetuate a Shakspearean word recently 
discussed in Votes and Queries. Cowper’s 
description of his stanzas to Miss Creuzé is 
witty enough to have passed into a pro- 
verb: ‘Serious yet epigrammatic, like a 
bishop at a ball.” 








Greater America. By Archibald R. Col- 
quhoun. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Mr. Cotaunoun’s book is calculated to make 
men think, and its publication will do good, 
in spite of its spirit being a little less that 
of ‘“‘ Anglo-Saxon unity” than is at the 
moment fashionable. 

The author deals fully with the expansion 
of the United States in her protectorate of 
Cuba and of the Philippines, and patriotic 
citizens of the United States will read with 
as much interest as Britons his sympathetic 
observations upon their difficulties. 

Where we differ from our author is in his 

general comments on the exclusion of the 
best people in the United States from 
politics, true rather of a few years ago than 
of the present moment, in which we see 
many symptoms of improvement. Mr. 
Colquhoun follows other writers in recall- 
ing the patriotic devotion to the public 
service displayed by colonial Americans of 
the old days, and complains in the usual 
fashion that 
‘while it is generally admitted by all the best 
Americans that their government leaves much 
to be desired, very few will sacrifice time and 
inclination in order to put things right.” 
After describing jobbery and unscrupulous 
party tactics, he declares “ that a low moral 
standard has been allowed to establish 
itself,” and goes on, “This is not the 
standard of the countrymen of Washington 
and Lincoln.” Such passages can be found 
almost verbatim in writings of the time 
of the Civil War and during the Presidency 
of Lincoln. We should be inclined, on the 
other hand, to argue that President Roose- 
velt is as American and as excellent from 
the practical point of view as was Lincoln, 
and that he receives more general support 
in his struggle against corruption than was 
accorded to pure Presidents in earlier days. 
Neither can we go with Mr. Colquhoun in 
his evident belief that the American type is 
being rapidly modified by the intrusion of 
fresh elements. On the contrary, the state 
of things which prevailed after the great 
Irish-American rush of the famine times 
jeopardized the national character of the 
institutions of the United States far more 
than they are threatened at the present 
time by the infusion on the one hand of 
the Scandinavian and on the other of the 
Neapolitan immigrants. The republic is 
digesting its immigration in 1904 more easily 
than it was digesting it in the fifties. 

To turn to the opinions of our author on 
points with which he is specially concerned, 
Cuba, he thinks, will be drawn by economic 
circumstances into union with the United 
States, and should in her own interest 
hasten to ‘‘ secure the benefits of incorpora- 
tion while there is still an opportunity to 
secure the privileges.” Mexico, Mr. Col- 
quhoun thinks, will ultimately fall to the 





United States, but not till after preliminary 
increase of territory has taken place in the 
West Indies and, beyond Mexico, in Central 
America. He doubts whether any part of 
Latin America will become Americanized, 
and evidently believes that incorporation 
will not be complete and that the annexed 
countries are likely to remain to some extent 
dependencies or anomalies in the American 
system. British Guiana Mr. Colquhoun, 
though somewhat of an expansionist for 
ourselves and by no means a Little Eng- 
lander, gives away: ‘‘It should be advan- 
tageously disposed of to the United States.” 
As to the British West India islands he is less 
sure. He points out that the white popula- 
tion is declining, that the blacks prefer our 
rule to that of the United States, that the 
Americans themselves are not anxious to 
have the islands, except indeed Jamaica. 
In one passage Mr. Colquhoun seems to 
think that we must lose them and that they 
will ‘‘ gravitate, slowly but surely, into the 
American orbit”; but later he shows 
that he is a strong advocate of what Mr. 
Chamberlain calls fiscal reform, and holds 
that it is possible that Canada under such a 
system may be induced to save our West 
Indies. The opinion is rather expressed 
than developed. As regards America south 
of Guiana and the republic of Colombia, 
Mr. Colquhoun does not believe in gravita- 
tion towards the United States. He points 
out how small is American trade with Latin 
America, and how large and increasing is 
the trade of Europe :— 

‘*Tt is significant that the United States trade 
with Canada’s population of six millions is 
greater than with the fifty-four millions in 
Mexico and Central and South America.” 


In reviewing a life of President Roosevelt 
two weeks ago we pointed out that the United 
States was certain to maintain an extended 
Monroe doctrine for the two Americas, and 
at the same time to take her part equally 
with other Powers in the world’s system. 
In perusing, since the expression of that 
opinion, the work of Mr. Colquhoun, we find 
that he exactly shares our view. But he has 
one passage, in which he points out its 
logical absurdity, which appears to conflict 
with the whole doctrine of the book :— 

‘* Europe may accept at present a Monroe 
Doctrine which cripples her energies in the New 
World, but the attitude of ‘ Hands off, Europe ! 
is only possible if America herself is prepared to 
abstain scrupulously from any interference, inter- 
vention, or even expression of interest in cis- 
Atlantic affairs, This she has never yet done.” 

It is clear, however, from most of Mr. 
Colquhoun’s pages that he knows that the 
United States will continue increasingly to 
concern herself with the whole world, and 
that her fleet will be made strong enough 
to prevent any chance of Europe doing any- 
thing but continue to “‘ accept ” the extended 
Monroe doctrine. 

Points on which we have our doubts we 
may briefly mention to the reader. Two 
passages show that Mr. Colquhoun’s book 
must have been written for some time, as he 
alludes to the possibility of the Venezuela 
claims being treated at the Hague in 
exactly the opposite way to that which we 
understand has been adopted. He also 
thinks that Canadians 
‘‘have so far been spared many of the un- 
desirable sides of American political life—the 





recklessness in expenditure, the terrible cor- 
ruption.” 

He forgets the scandal which caused the 
break in the long Conservative Macdonald 
administration. The same passage deals 
with interference in labour conditions, where 
a distinction is drawn between Canada and 
the United States. It is not intelligible, 
both Canada and parts of the United 
States being deplorably behind Europe in 
the completeness and enforcement of their 
labour laws. But the States of the 
Union vary so much the one from the other 
in this respect that no sweeping general 
statement can possibly be true. The defini- 
tion given of Protected States is one which 
would include Afghanistan, which, however, 
is not in the ordinary sense, nor, indeed, in 
Mr. Colquhoun’s sense, “‘ protected.” The 
statement that we are attempting to solve 
our military problems ‘‘ without creating a 
general staff” is hardly accurate, but may 
have been written before the first report of 
the Esher Committee. We should have 
been glad to learn more from Mr. Col- 
quhoun as to the creation in the Philip- 
pines of “‘ an independent Catholic Church, 
which renounces its allegiance to the Pope.” 
We doubt whether he is right in thinking 
that an immediate result of a modification 
in our Free Trade policy would be to reduce 
the American tariff wall. This, too, he says 
would have great results—apparently for 
British trade in Latin America. It would 
seem, from the gigantic figures of that 
trade, that it would be best to leave well 
alone in regard to it. 

Mr. Colquhoun’s style is generally excel- 
lent, but in one passage he unfortunately 
uses “idiomatic”? for axiomatic, and in 
another has a succession of “ linked-up by” 
and ‘“‘linked-up with ” till we are maddened 
by the recurrence. 








The Sons of the Clergy, 1655-1904. By 

E. H. Pearce. (Murray.) 

Tue fact that the corporation known as 
“The Sons of the Clergy’ was about 
to celebrate its two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary festival seemed to call for some 
special recognition, and the Rev. E. H. 
Pearce, who is one of the Court of Assist- 
ants, therefore set himself the ‘“ holiday 
task ” of writing a history of the organiza- 
tion; and certainly no one could have done 
the work better than the author of the 
‘Annals of Christ’s Hospital,’ which was 
favourably reviewed in these columns a 
couple of years ago. From seemingly un- 
promising material in the shape of dry-as- 
dust documents Mr. Pearce has compiled 
an interesting and even amusing volume, 
obiter dicta, for which he half apologizes 
in his preface, proving not only that the 
vicar of Christ Church, Newgate Street, is 
no bigoted partisan, but also that he pos- 
sesses the saving grace of humour. Thus, 
in describing the first known annual service 
of the Sons of the Clergy, that of 1655, 
when the Rev. George Hall, minister of St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, was the preacher, 
Mr. Pearce says :— 

‘*It throws a flood of light on the tolerance 
of the Cromwellian administration that it should 
be possible for an orthodox minister, himself 
deprived of several preferments, and the son of 
a deprived bishop, to plead in the chief church 
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of the capital before the sons of orthodox 
ministers the cause of the widow and the father- 
less among their order...... These are not the 
words of a man who was afraid to speak, and 
the fact that they were then and there uttered 
is creditable alike to preacher and Protector.” 
That the preacher was not afraid to speak 
out his opinions is evident from the extracts 
Mr. Pearce gives from his sermon, such 
as :— 

‘*And here to all Antiministeriall Spirits 
{perhaps some may be within hearing) unto 
whom we are such eye-sores, and who would 
insinuate us to be such Cyphers, I offer this to 
be chew’d upon.” 

‘Our Brother Anabaptist (St. Francis was 
so mannerly that he used to call every Beast 
Brother, as our Quakers now are pleased to call 
us Fellow-Creatures).” 


Pluralism Mr. Pearce cannot away with; 
and nepotism he treats after the following 
fashion :— 

“Tn 1704 the list [of stewards] was headed 

by ‘Thomas Sprat, Esq,’ and there is a 
manuscript note that ‘he entered soon after 
into Holy Orders and preached the next 
Sermon.’ If any one is rude enough to remark 
that the lay Steward of 1704 was in 1705 ‘ Arch 
Deacon of Rochester,’ of which diocese his 
father was Bishop, it is not easy to deny that 
young Sprat’s circumstances were favourable 
to fairly rapid promotion.” 
The incumbents of City churches (of whom 
Mr. Pearce himself is one!) also come in for 
a sly hit in the remark, ‘‘ To-day one hardly 
thinks of the widows of City clergy as proper 
objects of charity.”’ 

Though no record is forthcoming of the 
existence of the ‘Sons of the Clergy” 
before 1655, the year of the first known 
annual service, Mr. Pearce argues, and with 
some reason, that the very fact of the holding 
of this service proves the pre-existence of 
the charity. ‘‘This at least may be taken 
as certain,’ he says, 

‘*that a name and a cause do not spring com- 
plete into public notice on the day that a well- 
known divine pleads the cause and makes 
familiar use of the name in the mother church 
of the capital.” 
It was not until 1678, however, that the 
corporate life of the charity began, when 
Charles IT., who in 1655 was an exile, 
granted to the Sons of the Clergy a charter, 
under which they obtained various privileges. 
Among the recipients of the Corporation’s 
charity ‘‘ sequestered widows” (that is, the 
widows of clergymen ejected under the 
Commonwealth) form a considerable pro- 
ame for some years, and then rapidly 
windle, while ‘other widows” increase 
enormously, the number of “children” 
aided varying little for many years, and 
then gradually decreasing. (The figures 
given are for the years 1684 to 1721.) From 
the date of its incorporation the charity has 
never lacked influential support, the first 
vice-president being Sir Christopher Wren, 
who, however, seems to have been lax in 
paying his annual subscriptions, and left 
the Corporation nothing when he died, to 
the grievous disappointment of the court. 
Other noted names appear among the officials 
of the Corporation, such as Joseph Addison, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and David Garrick. But 
these are only, Mr. Pearce says, ‘con- 
clusive examples of the men who can give 
money, but cannot afford time.” Of the 
real workers in the cause of this charity we 





are given interesting details, especially of 
John Bacon, who was secretary from 1769 
to 1799, remaining treasurer till his death 
in 1816. The chapter devoted to ‘John 
Bacon and his Friends’ is one of the most 
entertaining in the volume, and we are 
grateful to Mr. Pearce for the extracts he 
supplies from Bacon’s “elaborate and often 
humorous minute book.” These afford a 
very lifelike picture of the manner in 
which preparations were made for the 
rehearsal and the festival, in connexion 
with which dinners took place, Bacon 
evidently thoroughly enjoying himself at 
these functions. After the rehearsal the 
stewards entertained the musicians at the 
Queen’s Arms tavern, and we read that 
‘after Dinner several excellent pieces of Musick 
were vocally performed by the Minor Canons 
soeeed and in particular the Catch of ‘ Bonny 
Christ Church Bells,’ the words in Greek by 
Dr. Morell, as likewise ‘Jack, thou art a 
Toper.’” 

This was in 1777, and in 1782 there was 
“never a more convivial or jovial eve,” 
except for 

‘a small degree of Disturbance which took 
its rise from the imprudence of one of the 
Gentlemen of the Choir.” 


The convivialities were carried on till 
close on midnight, but the chairman some- 
times left much earlier. Thus, in 1781, the 
Marquis of Carmarthen left at 10 o’clock, 
‘*to the great mortification of those that 
remained, who could only drown their regret 
in a Bumper to the health of their convivial 
President.” 


Then ‘‘the Secretary and a few select 
Friends stayed the evening.” 

The festival dinner was a much bigger 
affair, being held in the Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall. To this dinner the officials and 
guests marched in procession from 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, preceded by 
‘“‘ whifflers’”’ (fife - players), while ‘‘Bow 
and St. Michael’s Bells rang merrily.” 
The details Mr. Pearce gives of the service 
at St. Paul’s and the music which formed a 
special feature thereat are of much interest. 
At the festival in 1781 
“‘the two Chiefs from the East Indies were 
introduced, and sat in the Bishop of London’s 
throne. They expressed much Reverence and 
Awe at the Performance, and seem’d beyond 
measure pleased.” 

The texts chosen for the sermon varied, 
though there were a few favourite ones. 
“No text,” says Mr. Pearce, 

‘*verges on the extravagant, except perhaps 
Lamentations iv. 5: ‘They that were brought 
up in scarlet embrace dunghills,’ ” 


The Corporation has naturally had to rely 
for its funds chiefly on annual subscriptions 
and donations, but occasionally it has had a 
windfall in the shape of a fat legacy. The 
first of these was 18,000/., left to the Sons 
of the Clergy in 1714 by Dr. Turner, Pre- 
sident of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, by 
means of which the Oorporation were 
enabled to become landed proprietors. 
Other gifts were of dubious benefit, such as 
lottery tickets. ‘‘In 1719,” we read, 

‘““Mr. Treasurer Westley gave three tickets 
‘in the present Lottery now drawing for the 
benefit of the Corporation, and offered to give 
them others instead of either of them which 
shall appear to be already drawn Blank.’ They 
were deposited in the chest, and in due course 





were ‘delivered him to examine if any Prize 
hapned upon the same.’ To modern ears it 
sounds strange that the same _ benevolent 
Treasurer should at the same time inform the 
Court ‘that Bank Stock was sinking,’ and 
should propose ‘to Transfer 2,000/. Capitall 
Stock into the South Sea Company in lieu of 
Bank Stock.’ This happened just a year before 
the famous bubble burst, but South Sea Bonds 
were still being put into the chest along with 
East India Bonds in 1727.” 

The Court had trouble sometimes in 

getting payment of money owing to it. Such 
an instance occurred in 1688, when 
Treasurer Sir Matthias Vincent died, and 
over 300/. of the Corporation’s money which 
had been in his keeping could not be 
recovered from his widow and son. How- 
ever, in February, 1689, Treasurer Sedg- 
wick reported that Vincent was 
‘at his death possessed of a Two and thirtieth 
parte of the Ship y° Modena, now in service of 
the East India Company.” 
Accordingly Sedgwick bought the share, 
and paid the debt to the Corporation. 
The Modena, we may point out, had 
formed one of the fleet dispatched by the 
East India Company in 1686 to punish the 
Great Mogul, and had only recently re- 
turned from that ridiculous enterprise. 

The disbursing of the funds to widows 
and orphans was no light task ; and in 1722 
alone Mr. Fulks, the Newgate Street chemist 
(whom Mr. Pearce dubs ‘‘my parishioner’’!), 
was responsible for paying out some 2,400/, 
to over 660 persons. An almshouse for 
widows began its career disastrously, the 
inmates apparently indulging in free fights, 
and having to be ejected, while the house 
had to undergo repairs. Mr. Pearce 
quotes a number of letters from applicants 
for charity, quaint in their language, but of 
pathetic interest. In 1705 there was re- 
admitted to a pension ‘‘ George ffoxcroft a 
Minister’s son,” then seventy years old. 
Can this be the erstwhile City merchant, 
who in 1665 went out to Madras as agent, 
but on arrival was clapped into prison by 
the man he was sent to succeed, Sir Edward 
Winter, and kept in durance for three 
years? We cannot say; and Mr. Pearce 
throws no light on the question. Among 
the accounts of expenses incurred by officials 
of the Corporation are many curious items, 
one of the most remarkable returns being 
that of Thomas Tylott, the ‘‘ Register,” in 
1698, for ‘‘ expences at y® 3 Tunns receiving 
M’ Burroughs legacy.’’ It runs as follows: 





C2 = 

Bread and Beer . ° . OO 00 06 
Wine . " P ° . 00 09 00 
Lobsturs ° . ‘ . OO O38 06 
Buttur . ‘ 2 . - 00 OO 08 
Pepper and vynegar . . 00 00 06 
08 14 02 

ye Drawer . . 00 00 @4 





00 14 06 
We can only once more congratulate Mr. 
Pearce on the manner in which he has 
fulfilled his self-imposed task. The get-up 
of the book leaves nothing to be desired. 








The English People: a Study of their Political 
Psychology. By Emile Boutmy. Trans- 
lated from the French by E. English. 
With an Introduction by Jchn Edward 
Courtenay Bodley. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Boptey’s preface is as good a piece of 
work as he has done, and lifts the transla- 
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tion of M. Boutmy’s volume from the list of 
second-rate books, or of translations, into 
the front rank. 

The author of ‘ France’ is known to have 
been working upon the creeds and churches 
of that country, and he gives an interesting 
foretaste of his future volumes in his remarks 
on French Protestantism. M. Boutmy, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bodley, shows that detach- 
ment from national prejudice which enables 
French Protestants to appreciate certain 
sides of English life better than can other 
Frenchmen :— 


‘‘ This detached attitude has enabled them to 
perform signal services to France, even in the 
direction of defending their hereditary adver- 
saries—witness the courageous opposition to 
intolerant anti-clericalism displayed by certain 
Protestant politicians at a crisis when Catholic 
voices have been dumb or incoherent in defence 
of their Church...... For a Frenchman who is a 
devout Catholic or a sceptical freethinker— 
unless he have the genius of a Voltaire or of a 
Taine—it is almost impossible to make a just 
appreciation of the influence which religion has 
had on our national character.” 


Mr. Bodley is more friendly to his own 
countrymen than is his author. The former 
claims that 


‘the religious instincts and practises of the 
nation are not the outcome of calculating 
insincerity, but form part of its historical 
character.” 


M. Boutmy once says much the same thing; 
but in other passages he also asserts the 
contrary. 

The preface then passes away to the 
views of Taine on history, from which, 
with all respect for M. Boutmy’s teacher, 
who was in some degree his own, Mr. 
Bodley differs. Taine thought our views 
on Greece and Rome “‘ correct.” Mr. Bodley 
writes :— 


“It is probable that Becker’s ‘Gallus,’ or 
Bulwer’s ‘Last Days of Pompeii’ (to mention 
two very dissimilar efforts to make antiquity 
live again) call forth genial mirth in the Elysian 
Fields, if the Immortals are permitted to take 
an interest in modern literature.” 


He then gives illustrations which, we think, 
prove his case, and of a kind in which he 
excels. 

In some excellent anticipations of his 
treatment of the religious side of French 
national life Mr. Bodley discusses the posi- 
tion taken up by the advanced school of 
French Catholic theologians, and gives 
incidentally a pleasant picture of a French 
clerical interior at Albi :— 


‘*There in the medieval fortress, which is 
the archiepiscopal palace, I found the learned 
and liberal pastor of the diocese, Mgr. Mignot. 
In the Archbishop’s library the ancient 
walls were lined not only with the French and 
Latin books which form the usual literary 
armoury of the Gallican Church, but with every 
theological work of note produced in Great 
Britain by Anglican and Presbyterian divines 
since the Oxford Movement. There I listened 
to the wise words with which the prudent yet 
courageous prelate summed up the controversy 
aroused by the advanced theories of the Abbé 
Loisy and his school. The hours which passed 
in such discourse were marked by the boom- 
ing of the great bell of the rose-tinted 
cathedral reared superb on the banks of the 
Tarn. Across the river stretched the undulating 
lands towards the quiet village, where two genera- 
tions ago Eugénie de Guérin wrote the journal 
and the letters which have perpetuated the 





tradition of Catholic piety as it was practised in 
the land of the Revolution, before the railway 
and the cheap press had produced effects more 
disturbing than those of 1789. In the other 
direction lay the modernised provincial capital. 
In the main boulevard stood the prefecture, 
where the agent of the centralised Government 
issued his orders for the closing of a chapel or 
the expulsion of a sisterhood, and where the 
next week a Minister was to expound the anti- 
clerical policy of his Government, supported by 
the Socialist deputies of the region. The other 
side of the street was lined by a row of cafés 
thronged with chattering sons of the South, 
who, to judge from their clamorous conversa- 
tion, were as indifferent to the politics of the 
Republic as they were to the perils which beset 
the Church from without and within. Swing- 
ing down the middle of the road, a regiment of 
the line tramped in from the manceuvres, 
weary and dusty but buoyant; and the crowds 
which rushed to salute the colours, when they 
heard the strains of the march named after the 
revolutionary army of the Sambre and Meuse, 
denoted the only institution in the country 
capable of rousing the population of France 
from the indifference into which it has fallen 
with regard to all public matters under the 
Third Republic.” 

Here, indeed, we venture to criticize, 
being unable to discern more indifference to 
public matters in the France of the present 
day than that displayed, outside of Paris, 
between 1852 and 1870. 

The translation which Mr. Bodley has 
honoured by so considerable a preface begins 
better than it ends. The style is mostly 
excellent for that of a translation; but in 
the latter part of the volume we find such 
phrases (unintelligible to those who are not 
French scholars) as “the rise of the land 
census”’; and also misprints like ‘‘ Bag- 
shott”” for Bagehot, and ‘‘ Challemer- 
Lacour” for Challemel-Lacour. The index 
is imperfect, and neither of the important 
names, for example, of which we have just 
noted the misspelling, is to be found in it. 
As we mention the misprint in the name 
of the former ambassador and President of 
the Senate, we may add that it occurs in a 
passage in which, as we pointed out in our 
review of the original, M. Boutmy dis- 
plays prejudice, in the form of unhesitating 
belief of the ‘‘ telegram” by which, when 
Gambetta’s Préfet, the philosopher was sup- 
posed to have betrayed the bloodthirstiness 
of his disposition. 

We noticed the original work by M. 
Boutmy unfavourably (No. 3825, Feb. 16th, 
1901) at the time of its appearance, and 
in the translation no attempt is made to 
cope, even by foot-notes, with the inaccu- 
racies and misrepresentations which we 
pointed out—such, for example, as that Mr. 
Chamberlain ‘‘ continued the preparations 
for war”’ after France had “ given in” at 
the time of Fashoda. In addition to the 
many faults which we named at the time, 
we note many others on our second perusal. 
It is absurd, for instance, to generalize so 
completely as to declare of ‘“ the Eaglish- 
man’’ that “he has no pity.” We doubt 
whether there is any country, except Russia, 
where the emotion of pity has had such 
creative force as in England. To allude 
only to two out of hundreds of possible 
examples, the advance taken by Great 
Britain over all other powers in the matters 
of the slave trade and of factory legislation 
is strong proof upon our side. But even if 
we suppose that M. Boutmy is right about 
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national characteristics, he can hardly deny 
the existence in this country of at least 
a large and powerful minority to whom 
sentimentalism in politics, based on pity, 
is the dominant idea of life. 

If we turn to the field of national history 
M. Boutmy does not inspire us with confi- 
dence. He thinks, for example, the imperial 
and colonial movement in England far more 
modern than it is. The Elizabethan heroes 
are to him mere pirates, and he believes 
that the seventeenth century had 
‘*gone before England was installed...... in her 
position of aspirant to the dominion of the seas. 
As we have said, in 1600 she had no possessions 
outside Europe. During the first half of the cen- 
tury, the occupation of New England and the 
growthof Virginia werechiefly owing tothe perse- 
cutions which, in turns, rendered England un- 
inhabitable for the Puritans and the Cavaliers.” 
M. Boutmy can never have heard of the 
repeated declarations by king and parlia- 
ment that the Crown of England is an 
Imperial Crown, of the recognition of 
Elizabeth as ‘‘ Empress,’’ with the kingdom, 
among others, of Virginia, as Royal King- 
doms subject to that Imperial Crown. 

When it comes to minor mistakes, the 
book is full of them. M. Boutmy is 
evidently unaware of the existence of a 
different liquor law and of a different law 
of higher education in Wales from those 
which exist in England, as he explains at 
length that Scotland and Ireland, as well as 
England, “‘can...... exhibit statutes which 
simply concern themselves ” ; and with some 
repetition makes “the exception of Wales.” 
He then goes on to relate ‘the enmity of 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales towards their 
conquerors.” It will be news indeed to 
our friends across the Tweed to learn that 
the kingdom of Scotland was extinguished 
by conquest. We might even assure M. 
Boutmy, were we inclined to chaff him, that 
the prevalent opinion here is to the opposite 
effect. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Orangery: a Comedy of Tears. By 
Mabel Dearmer. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Mrs. Dearmer has been sometimes highly 
successful in catching the mental attitude 
and the phraseology of a hundred years ago. 
As an excellent example, we may cite those 
passages which refer to ‘The Ladies’ 
Monthly Museum, or Polite Repository of 
Amusement and Instruction,’ and its dis- 
couraging attitude towards aspiring female 
authors. This high level is not, however, 
maintained throughout, and the “ modish” 
conversations of the characters are occa- 
sionally sprinkled with phrases more appro- 
priate to the smart society of our own 
day. The story, as a story, is scarcely cal- 
culated to arouse an enthusiastic interest in 
the jaded novel-reader, being the history of 
a wilful young lady determined, in the lan- 
guage of the nursery, upon cutting off her 
nose to spite her face, after a fashion more 
usual, it is to be hoped, in romance than in 

real life. 


Souls in Bondage. By Perceval Gibbon. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Tuts is a clever piece of work. Indeed, one 

almost regrets its marked cleverness, s0 

dangerous and suspicious a quality has this 

become in fiction of late years. If the book 
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had been a little less clever, it might have 


been a little more human. It is a study 
of life in the “ off-colour” location of a 
country township in South Africa; the 
yellow quarter, that is, or place where the 
half-breeds live—‘‘ those unfortunate monu- 
ments to white men’s incontinence and the 
creedlessness of Kaffirs.’’ As a picture it 
lacks contrast, it is without relief; as a 
study it is minute, pitiless, and somewhat 
brutal. We assume the author to be a 
young man, for only youth can be pitiless 
in print. There is abundant evidence of a 
talent for observation, and of first-hand 
experience in the veldt of South Africa. The 
sort of sombre intensity that one remembers 
in ‘ The Story of an African Farm’ is here ; 
but this book is masculine in every line and 
free from hysteria, though wanting in mel- 
lowness and entirely without suavity. Mr. 
Gibbon’s is a talent which should be worth 
schooling. He has ability and sincerity. 
The concluding five-and-twenty pages of his 
book might have been the better for severe 
handling with the blue pencil. There is a 
kind of decency to be observed in the 
depicting of physical horrors. 





Love’s Proxy. By Richard Bagot. (Arnold.) 
Mr. Bacor may be relied on for a certain 
kind of bock, and this is exactly of that 
kind. It is what is called a society novel, 
largely concerned with dukes, duchesses, 
and noble lords, their smart houses, their 
smart guests, their smart conversation, and 
the suggestion of a not too serious analysis 
of their emotions and love affairs, which are 
also, naturally, of the smart sort. 

‘* But Augustus [the duke of the story] had 

no sense of humour at all, and even Mr. West- 
bury Jones, who pointed the finger of scorn at 
the aristocracy in print, and in practice spent 
his life in pursuing smart people up and down 
Europe, did not provoke any other feeling in 
her husband [sic] than a mild wonder that 
modern society needed advertising agents.” 
It mostly reads like that, and Mr. Bagot is 
not over-particular about such details as 
grammar. But doubtless there is a con- 
siderable public for this class of story, and 
of its class it is a bright example. 


Celibate Sarah. By James Blyth. 
Richards.) 

Tuts is another novel of life in the Norfolk 
marsh-lands by the author of ‘Juicy Joe.’ 
It is dedicated to Mr. Thomas Hardy. We 
have no wish to compare Mr. Blyth’s work 
with Mr. Hardy’s; but we may point out, 
with as much emphasis as may be, that two 
leading features which distinguish such work 
as ‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles’ are dignity and 
restraint. ‘Celibate Sarah’ is altogether 
lacking in these things, whilst its only 
philosophy is a sort of pseudo-religious 
sentimentality. ‘Juicy Joe’ was also lack- 
ing in these larger qualities, but it was a 
far more genuine book. This second book 
must be called something of a disappoint- 
ment, for, whilst it shows no advance in 
workmanship, it seems to be written with 
less sincerity, certainly carries less convic- 
tion, and has nothing inevitable about it. 

The  Borderlanders. 

(Dent.) 


Tue Borderlanders are a party of people 
who are looked after by a doctor and are 


(Grant 


By Janet Laing. 





partially insane. They are the cause of 
some lively humour; but the story in the 
main is serious. It is poignant, too, and 
written in a natural, spirited style, which is 
the author’s happy gift. It is, in fact, 
effective, yet somewhat irritating. Claiming 
the alertness born of long and constant 
pomp in novel-reading, we still find much 
ere which is unduly obscure. Inference 
and allusion are carried too far; we want 
more of the actual incident and fact which 
they imply. But this is an artist’s fault. 
The book is well above the average, and 
represents a distinct advance on the author’s 
part. Mrs. Laing can deal with emotions, 
and her heroine is delightfully impulsive. 


Love among the Ruins. By Warwick Deep- 
ing. (Grant Richards.) 


Mr. Deeprine’s story of love and war, 
revenge and revolt, is in some ways 
more ambitiously written than its prede- 
cessor without being quite so successful. 
The construction of his story is good, 
and his invention and gift of seeing 
warrant him in expending sufficient labour 
to present these qualities in an adequate 
form. If he desires to be judged by any 
but the most ephemeral criteria, he must 
remember that in English literature he is 
touching the strings of an instrument whose 
fibres have stored in them the vibrations 
of centuries. Mordred, Flavian, Yeoland, 
Sforza, and Gilderoy jar together. Defec- 
tive sentences and confused ornament are 
not components of a good style—meaning- 
less adjectives and constant alliteration 
weary a reader and do not help the story 
along. Now Mr. Deeping has a story to 
tell, and his fighting is good. Let him try 
Dumas as a model for his next book 
instead of Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 


Bats at Twilight. 
(Heinemann. ) 
Tue blind and the lame have figured ere 
now in the noble army of novel heroines, 
but the author of this story has had a 
more original inspiration in selecting for 
her protagonist a lady afflicted with deaf- 
ness—and deafness of that painfully com- 
monplace order which involves not the 
finger alphabet, but perpetual shouting. 
Despite her infirmity, she is a charming 
girl, and something of an heiress besides, 
and we are equally at a loss to understand 
why her neighbours should have made her 
the victim of cruel and unfounded sus- 
picions, and why she should have allowed 
herself to be persuaded into a marriage 
which, from every point of view, was as 
undesirable as it could possibly be. Yet, 
in spite of these improbabilities, the novel 
is well above the average, and contains 
some excellent characterization. The 
heroine’s maiden aunts, and the light, but 
not wholly abandoned, woman with whom 
her unspeakable husband is entangled, 
especially appeal to us as lifelike and 

powerful creations. 


By Helen M. Boulton. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS, 


Mr. B. B. Rocers has added the Thesmo- 
phoriazuse (Bell & Sons) to the list of 
his wonderful Aristophanic translations, or 
rather to that of the complete editions of the 








plays, annotated and translated, which he 
began more than a quarter of a century ago, 
but had to abandon for the time under the pres. 
sure of active legal work. Two years ago, to 
the joy of those who remembered the welcome 
which, in the days when Aristophanes had 
but lately passed from being the struggle of 
the moment into the category of possessiong 
for ever, they extended to his first essays 
in this line, Mr. Rogers was set free to arrange 
the materials which he had long compiled, and 
to complete (let us hope) what must long be 
the standard edition of Aristophanes for 
English readers who, while not professional 
scholars, have retained affectionate memories 
of their youthful exercises in ancient litera- 
ture. All that we said long ago remains true, 
whether of the wonderful ingenuity and accu- 
racy (so far as modern manners will allow) 
of the rendering, or of the command of 
language and rhythm displayed in the 
versification. The notes show extensive 
acquaintance with other commentaries, ancient 
and modern, as well as with Greek litera- 
ture generally, more particularly with the 
tragedians; and the appendix of various 
readings is sufficient to show that in the more 
highly specialized line of critical scholarship 
Mr, Rogers, as befits the possessor of twenty- 
seven editions, old and new, of the play, can 
hold his own with the professors. Readers 
who overlook this portion of the volume will 
miss some of the best fun that it contains. A 
few fragments of miscellaneous translation, 
which Mr. Rogers, in his lavish way, scatters 
about his notes, almost make one regret that 
he has not devoted his life to the task of 
rendering the ancient classics into English 
verse. Wemay call special attention to his 
renderings of a few lines from Aleman, quoted 
in the note to 1. 39. 


The Poems of Gaius Valerius Catullus, with 
an English translation by F. W. Cornish (Cam- 
bridge, University Press), is beautifully 
printed and bound in white and gold. On one 
page we find the Latin, and on that opposite 
to it a prose translation. Classical scholars 
will be pleased with the main effect of Mr. 
Cornish’s labours: he knows his author well ; 
has weighed the commentators judiciously ; 
and his version is above all things lucid, 
covering carefully the full sense of the Latin, 
and reproducing what may seem to a modern 
the somewhat bare simplicity of the poet. But 
this zeal for accuracy has resulted in many 
phrases and turns which seem to us foreign to 
the genius of our language. Every translator 
should put away his original, and try to read 
his version as an original piece. We do not 
say that Mr. Cornish has not done this, but 
such a process would in our case have resulted 
in several alterations of his rendering, greater 
freedom and greater brevity. 

Scholars will have a more serious quarrel 
with Mr. Cornish in the omissions he has 
made. They are entitled to have all that 
Catullus wrote in the Latin text, though it 
may be advisable to paraphrase it or leave it 
outin the English version. In lviii., which has 
been quoted as one of the most pathetic passages 
in literature, the English paraphrases a verb 
which is cut out of the Latin opposite, surely 
a rather inconsistent proceeding. The con- 
siderable Fescennine portion of the beautiful 
marriage poem (lxi.) is entirely omitted, a 
wrong sign, implying ‘‘ Lacunze in cod.,’’ being 
the only indication of the fact. Now we are 
not babes; we prefer to have these things 
before us, look at them fairly, and try to 
explain them as students of poetry, taste, and 
the human faculties. These things—whether 
you like them or not—are part of the poetry 
of Catullus, and their absence should have 
been distinctly stated in the introduction. 
This book is pretty enough to adorn a draw- 
ing-room table. Perhaps Mr. Cornish has 


wavered between that use and a place in the 
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— 
scholar’s library; but he would, we think, 
refer to be seen in the more austere place—a 
lace where a bowdlerized Catullus is no more 
agreeable than a Shakspeare or a Bible treated 
in the same fashion. 


Le Poéme d’Orientius. Edition Critique, 
avec un Fac-simile, Etude Philologique et 
Littéraire, Traduction, par L. Bellanger. 
(Paris, Fontemoing.)—This work is fittingly 
dedicated to Prof. Robinson Ellis, the editor 
of the so-called ‘ Commonitorium’ in the 
Vienna Corpus volume of lesser Latin poets. 
The first part consists of the text, which is 
separately paged, and can be obtained by 
itself for two francs. An apparatus is printed 
below containing the variations in the MS. 

aris B.N., Lat. Nouv. Acq. 457). This text 
differs but little, and not always for the better 
(e.g., i. 456), from that supplied by Mr. Ellis, 
which first made the scientific study of 
Orientius possible; but the apparatus con- 
tains the emendations called forth from various 
scholars by the appearance of that edition. 
We miss an explanation of the signs A and B 
employed in the apparatus, which itself 
is not always so clear as might be. For 
example, at i. 45, est pondere, it was surely 
unnecessary to say that this was the read- 
ing of B; we could assume that, if nothing 
were said about B’s reading. At i. 424, 
collatas, the apparatus gives ‘‘ collatas, B,’’ 
but says nothing about A’s reading: was it 
intended to put conlatas into the text? At 
ii. 332 it might have been explained that there 
is no lacuna in the MS. Some points in 
orthography, &c., might be improved: 
i. 37, consistency requires bene dicere (two 
words); i. 115, atques, misprint (for atque) ; 
i, 354, obprobrio should have been kept, as 
it is the regular spelling in good MSS. of 
Latin authors ; i. 366, Munro would have kept 
exstincxit, a type of spelling common on stones, 
but rather less so in MSS.; read, too, Sychem, 
Sichem being wrong; i. 520, Annanias should 
have been kept; the spelling is in good MSS. 
of prose authors also, where there is no metre 
to necessitate it as here; p. xxxvii, the first 
seventeen lines have slipped some distance to 
the right, as have the last twelve on p. xl; 
ii. 37, Prof. Bellanger is surely wrong in fol- 
lowing Havet’s impossible (as it seems to us) 
conjecture ; we much prefer describere, in the 
Horatian sense (‘ Sat.,’ i. 4, 3); ii. 123, read 
fasti: it is an imitation of Lucan ii. 645, and 
the argument of p. 81 is therefore weakened ; 
ii. 160, repperiare, which is regular in good 
MSS. of Augustine and others, should have 
been printed. These matters do not impair 
the pleasure of reading M. Bellanger’s text. 
Orientius was, as Prof. Ellis says, ‘‘ trained 
in the rhetorical and poetical graces of style 
and metre,’’ and is much less lax in his metrical 
rules than Cyprian, the author of the ‘ Hepta- 
teuch,’ for example. There are many pleasant 
reminiscences of the classical poets. Thanks 
to Mr. Ellis’s recent lecture on Orientius 
(Parker, 1903) and his study, there is no other 
Christian poet who can be read with such 
satisfaction. 

The text of the poem is, however, the least 
important part of these pages; there remain 
351 of them, in which the writer goes 
into every possible question suggested by the 
author with a fulness that could not be sur- 
passed. Afterashort introduction, followed by 
a full bibliography, we come to the first part, 
dealing with preliminary questions concerning 
Orientius and his poem. This is followed 
by the second part, which treats of the 
technique in the poem. The third part is 
devoted to the author’s ideas; there remain 
the conclusion, an appendix containing a 
translation of the Latin into French, and a 
very full index of eleven pages. In the first 
part there is a complete account of the manu- 
script sources, existing and lost, for the poet’s 
text, with the printed editions and other 





works connected with it. The only existing 


MS, is one of those which Libri stole from 
Tours and afterwards sold to the Earl of Ash- 
burnham. In 1888 it became the property of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. An 
excellent facsimile of one page of the MS., 
which is of the early eleventh century, is 
provided as a frontispiece to the present work. 
The account of published papers on Orientius 
is supplemented by a number of textual notes, 
some of them from the well-known pen of M. 
Louis Havet. A chapter is devoted to the 
date of the poem and the signs of the times. 
The poem is, for good reasons, assigned to the 
fifth century and to Gaul. In a long and most 
able discussion on the personality of the poet 
the conclusion is reached that he was identical 
with the Bishop of Auch who is worshipped 
as a saint in the south-west of France and in 
North Spain. This is the conclusion of the 
historians of Roman literature, Ebert, Teuffel, 
and Manitius. lIambice and dactylic pieces 
attributed to the poet are next discussed. 
The two prayers are pronounced genuine, and 
critically annotated. The last chapter of the 
first part treats the legend of St. Orientius. 
Language, versification, composition and style, 
and imitation of earlier poets are the sub- 
jects of the second part, and are discussed 
with the same clearness and fulness elsewhere 
displayed. The third part, on the ideas of 
Orientius, is a most laudable attempt to trace 
the sources of Orientius’s teaching, to expound 
it, and show its effects on later literature. 
Only a student well versed in the theo- 
logy of the first four centuries could pass 
an opinion on this part. To us much of 
it seems perfectly true, and in Gaul in the 
fifth century Augustine’, influence was cer- 
tainly predominant. Of the prose translation 
a foreigner is not very well able to speak. 
We hardly think it a necessity for our best 
classical students, but we should be sorry to 
lose the brief, pointed, and useful foot-notes 
by which it is accompanied. The index will 
prove of great use not only for the study of 
this poet, but also for that of the other 
Christian poets. 

A few notes may not be out of place. They 
will at least indicate the measure of thorough- 
ness with which we have read the book. On 
p. 2 Prof. Bellanger slips into an old error 
when he says, ‘‘ Juvencus raconte la Genése”’ ; 
the reference is to the ‘ Heptateuch,’ now 
attributed to Cyprian of Toulon. In note 1 
on p. 53, for v. 116 read v. 123 (Peiper, 
‘Corp. Ser. Eccl. Lat.,’ xxiii. p. 235); it 
might have been added (p. 54) that Cyprian of 
Toulon occasionally has the penult of Jacobus 
short. P. 74, on the vices of the Gauls in the 
fifth century, a reference to the homilies of 
Czesarius might have been added. Pp. 86-7, 
it might have been well to say whether the 
name Orientius occurs in inscriptions, and if 
so, where. P. 93, n. 1, read angustice. P. 103, 
we do not understand ‘‘a allongé,’’ and think 
interpellet right (interpolet had not then the 
sense which the modern “’ interpolation ’’ sug- 
gests). P. 104, physici may be right in the 
sense of ‘‘ men of science.’’ P. 105, a parallel 
to spaltria for psaltria in Terence MSS. is 
spalmus for psalmus, which sometimes occurs 
in the manuscripts of Latin Christian authors. 
P. 114, the word director is wrongly styled a 
barbarism ; Georges cites it from the Latin 
Irenzeus, who is in any case earlier than 
Orientius. P. 125, for protoplaustus read 
protoplastus ; Orientius would hardly employ 
the vulgar form, though his scribes might. 
P. 138, it is incorrect to say that incarnatio 
could not get into the verse; even Horace 
shortens the final syllable of mentio, and 
Juvenal and his contemporaries provide many 
examples of the licence. P. 142, it is 
incorrect to say that falsator is not found 
except in Orientius; Jerome and Augustine 
both used it before his day. P. 153, 
the argument is somewhat discounted 





by the fact that fons et origo forms a sort of 
unit in Latin, like liber ac solutus, &e. 
P. 154, first, Pelagonius is of the second half 
of the fourth century; second, the example 
should be struck out, as Ihm (ed. 1892) reads 
magnitudinis (§ 288, p. 92), and has no word 
of magnitudinem. P. 163, the spelling 
Balaham might have been mentioned. Some 
further imitations of classical poets might 
have been given. Next to Virgil, Lucan was 
the greatest favourite with Christian poets, no 
doubt for moral reasons, and we think M. 
Bellanger has underrated Lucan’s influence 
on our poet. P. 209, last line but one, read 
et for ac. P. 213, Lucan ends ii. 158, 439, 
iv. 278, vi. 250, with sanguine fuso. P. 219, 
M. Bellanger says ‘‘ funera mundi crée peut- 
étre par Orientius’’; but in funere mundi 
occurs Lucan vii. 617. P. 258, n. 1, there is 
an error in the quotation from Tennyson. 
Pp. 264-5, Matt. v. 28 is the common origin 
of the thoughts of Lactantius and Orientius. 
P. 328, n. 2 is in need of correction. 

Any one who works on little-known Latin 
or Greek authors ought to be treated with 
indulgence if his work be defective. M. 
Bellanger is in no need of such indulgence, 
and we look forward with eagerness to later 
proofs of his interest in the delightful region 
of Christian Latin literature. We hope his 
work will encourage others to follow him. 
The classical scholar, who has the hopeless 
feeling that there is nothing more to do in his 
field as popularly estimated, might well take 
to the study of some Christian author. In 
fact, as we have said before, all later Latin 
is neglected. 








SHORT STORIES. 


Tomaso’s Fortune. By Henry Seton Merri- 
man. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—While wealldeplore 
the loss of Seton Merriman to the world of 
fiction, we do not all, perhaps, realize how he 
came to hold such a position among modern 
novel-writers as he lately claimed. It is 
obvious to all that he had great dramatic 
power, keen observation of men and women, 
the capacity, so rare, for leaving unsaid what 
many would say at length, a wonderful accu- 
racy in drawing his various threads together, un- 
hurried and never unduly forced out of their 
own line, timing the dénotiment as it were to 
a second, a fine appreciation of all that is best 
in what we Englishand his favourite Spaniards 
call agentleman. All thishe had, true enough; 
and moreover—wherein we are inclined to 
think lay the secret of his success—he was 
never hysterical, but always clear, honest, 
virile, and vigorous. It is equally true to say 
that he had obvious faults, which grew on him. 
He tended to certain types, which in various 
forms were always to be found in his sequence 
of excellent stories. The strong man of few 
words, but vigorous in the hour of need; the 
sweet, but undoubtedly too self-controlled 
girl lover, always ready to send the only man 
in her world toalmost certain death; the loyal 
and handy servant: all these we knew we 
should find in one form or another in Seton 
Merriman’s new book. Again, a playfully 
cynical sententiousness, a readiness to moralize 
lightly in or out of season, became a too 
marked feature of his later style. For all 
this, he wrote very pleasant stories, which all 
could read and enjoy—stories of great 
endeavour and quiet self-sacrifice, which 
appealed with their healthy freshness to the 
jaded readers of the “‘sin and society ’’ style 
of novel like a cold tub in the morning. 
‘Tomaso’s Fortune’ is only one of nineteen 
short stories which are here reprinted; it is, 
perhaps, the best where none is more than 
fairly good. The short story did not suit 
Merriman: he wanted time to develope his 
plot; he wanted incident to show, but not in 
words, what manner of men he was dealing 
with ; and he wanted room for touches of local 
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colour. Some of the stories are very slight, 
and others—we feel as we read—are going too 
fast for the author’s style and habit. Lovers 
of Merriman will like to have them thus 
collected because they are his, but judicious 
admirers will hardly maintain that they can 
add to his reputation. 


The Sons o’ Cormac. By Aldis Dunbar. 
(Longmans & Co.)—The Irish brogue lends 
itself easily to humorous narration, and, less 
easily, to simple and elemental pathos ; but to 
use it as a medium for either fine speaking or 
fine writing is, at best, a hazardous experi- 
ment. The author (or editor) of the legends 
here presented to us has not always kept clear 
of this pitfall, and the picturesque impression 
which he aims at producing is thus too fre- 
quently marred. The stories themselves are 
mainly variations on themes familiar to the 
children of all countries, but several of them 
are imbued with the true Celtic weirdness, 
and only need some modifications in the diction 
to be both pleasing and impressive. 


The Picaroons. By Gelett Burgess and Will 
Irwin. (Chatto & Windus.)—The sub-title of 
this little volume is ‘ A San Francisco Night's 
Entertainment’; but this is not the only 
suggestion in it of Stevenson. Towards the 


end several of the characters assemble 
before the Stevenson Memorial in San 
Francisco. There are fourteen sketches, or 


short stories, in the book, told in the form 
made familiar by that charming extravaganza 
‘The New Arabian Nights.’ The first one or 
two are to a great extent derived from Steven- 
son’s work, despite the very different setting. 
The fourth owes a good deal to Bret Harte; 
but the greater part of the book is not only 
very entertaining, but also original, both in 
matter and in style. One does not look for 
very delicate characterization in such work, 
and one does not find it here. The painting 
has been done with a broad brush; but it is 
effective and picturesque. The long arm of 
coincidence is stretched a good deal, but not 
more than is permissible in extravaganza. A 
Picaroon is here defined as a petty rascal, one 
who lives by his wits, an adventurer. This 
is an attempt to handle such subjects as were 
dealt with in the Picaresque tales of Spanish 
literature, with an essentially modern setting. 
The purpose of such work is, of course, enter- 
tainment, and the authors may be said to have 
succeeded in their attempt. 


The Way of the Sea. By Norman Duncan. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—This is a collection 
of ten sketches of life on the Newfoundland 
coast, the life of simple fisher-folk whose con- 
stant struggle for food and shelter makes them 
of necessity primitive and unsophisticated 
people. It is fiction with a very strong 
religious flavour—fiction in which a semi- 
barbarous kind of Puritanism plays an im- 
portant part, a predominant part. One has 
heard that there is a large public for this 
sort of work. That public should be pleased, 
for this book is better than most of its kind; 
it has also more general vigour and more 
careful workmanship. There is a “fore- 
word’’ by Mr. F. T. Bullen, the hysterical 
character of which may prevent some readers 
going beyond it; and that would be rather 
hard upon the author. For there is real merit 
in his work, and genuine observation of a 
phase of life but little known and very remote. 
These ‘‘forewords’’ are apt to be tiresome 
performances at best. And after all Mr. 
Bullen is not the only man who has been 
at sea, and is by no means, to our thinking, 
an ideal judge of manner. But Mr. Duncan 
gives promise of ability to produce fine work, 
particularly if he can overcome his tendency 
to a sort of religious self- consciousness. 
Religious and Biblical subjects, perhaps more 
than any other, require to be handled with 
restraint when touched upon at all in fiction— 
otherwise they are objectionably out of place. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. SmitH, Etper & Co. publish The 
New Era in South Africa, by Miss Violet 
Markham, a volume which, like her former 
book, is well written, though not perhaps very 
open-minded. Miss Markham will give com- 
plete satisfaction to Lord Milner and to the 
Colonial Secretary, but is narrow in her 
somewhat obstinately British views. She 
expects, for example, that the time will come 
when the South African Dutch will look back 
to the war ‘‘as a great liberation.’”’ We 
hardly expect to find a more complete change 
in that Conservative race than the change 
which has occurred in American opinion with 
regard to George III. and Lord North. Miss 
Markham seems to expect such a reversal of 
a race view as the world has never witnessed. 
So, too, of her treatment of the episode of the 
National Scouts. We have always thought 
that there was a curious want of imagination 
among ourselves in failing to grasp the 
manner in which such men were certain to 
be viewed and treated by those against whom 
they had fought in what could not fail to be 
looked upon as a betrayal. The United 
Empire Loyalists did not have a happy time 
in the United States, but were able to appeal 
to their neighbours on stronger grounds than 
was the case with the National Scouts. Still, 
we cannot blame Miss Markham for expecting 
immediate ‘‘ peace and reconciliation.’’ We 
are only surprised that she should attribute 
blame to those who cannot come round so 
suddenly. When she deals with the labour 
question, in support of Chinese labour, men- 
tioned on her title-page, she shows a similar 
partial blindness. She declares that ‘‘ the 
fact that Johannesburg and Cawnpore are 
situated on exactly the same degree of latitude 
north and south of the Equator respectively 
might cause the most thoughtless to reflect 
what circumstances can operate in order to 
make the Transvaal a white man’s country at 
all.’”’ But the fact that the Transvaal is a 
white man’s country is shown by its healthi- 
ness for Dutch and Britons, caused by its 
height above the sea. On the Chinese labour 
question Miss Markham makes a fierce attack 
on Mr. S. Buxton, M.P., for what she seems 
to think his British Guiana Ordinance of 1894. 
We are not concerned, in our non-party pages, 
to defend the consistency of ‘‘ Lord Ripon and 
Mr. Sidney [sic] Buxton,’’ but have to point out 
that the British Guiana Ordinance was hardly 
altered in a word from a whole series of ordi- 
nances in that and other colonies, dating back 
at least to 1866, and probably much further, 
and that the Anti-Slavery Society and other 
representatives of the opinion which is now 
alarmed by the Chinese Labour Ordinance 
never ceased at any time to protest against 
that series of ordinances for their servile con- 
ditions, and in the strongest of terms. One 
statement is made in this volume which is to 
be found in almost every book upon South 
Africa—here mentioned in these words: 
‘* Delagoa Bay—that purchase we missed for 
the sake of a few paltry thousands.’’ It 
has often been said that Delagoa Bay might 
have been bought, but was, as a fact, 
refused by Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Dis- 
raeli. We have never been able to dis- 
cover the evidence upon which this statement 
rests. 


The Surrender of Napoleon: being the Narra- 
tive of the Surrender of Buonaparte and of his 
Residence on board H.M.S. Bellerophon, with 
a Detail of the Principal Events that occurred 
in that Ship between the 24th of May and the 
8th of August, 1815. By Rear-Admiral Sir 
Frederick Lewis Maitland, K.C.B. A New 
Edition, with a Memoir of the Author, by 
William Kirk Dickson. (Blackwood.)—When 
the king of the French was captured at the 
battle of Poitiers, there arose among those 
who claimed to be his captor such a fierce 








contest for the glory, or the prospective 
emolument, that there was, for a time, some 
danger of the captive being torn in pieces jp 
the scuffle :— 

“Then the French King, to eschew that peri] 
said: ‘Sirs, strive not; lead me courteously, and my 
sop, to my cousin the prince, and strive not for 
on "6 for [am so great a jord to make you all 
rich. 

And even now, after five centuries and a half, 
the several descendants of these gentlemen 
bear on their shields the gauntlets, straps, op 
buckles which they then held as proofs of the 
validity of their claim, boasted of as one of 
the grandest of the records of the age of 
chivalry. But more than a hundred years ago 
the country was told that the ‘age of 
chivalry’ was dead ; and when, after a harder- 
fought battle than Poitiers, another sovereign 
of the French, a stouter warrior and a greater 
statesman than John the Good, was made 
prisoner, it was in a quiet and seemly 
fashion, which compares, not  disadvan- 
tageously, with the ramping and howling 
greed of the more chivalrous antagonists. Our 
vanquished enemy surrendered himself on 
board the Bellerophon, and was brought with 
all courtesy to England, not indeed to be 
entertained by the Prince of Wales, but to 
be consigned to that exile which the judg- 
ment of offended Europe insisted on as the 
least possible punishment of his insatiable 
ambition; and his veritable captor, Capt, 
Maitland, neither expected nor received 
reward of money or of arms, of nobility or 
professional rank, unless the K.C.B. which 
was given to him, asit was to a crowd of others, 
could be counted assuch. Maitland’s distine- 
tion remains to the family only in the annals 
of the time and in the detailed account— 
delightful in its frankness and naiveté—written 
down by Maitland himself as the several 
events actually occurred. Maitland wrote it 
merely as a family record; but some years 
later the MS. came into the hands of Sir 
Walter Scott, who wrote so strongly in favour 
of its being published verbatim, ‘‘ without 
abridgement,’’ that it was so published in 
1826. It is, as Scott justly wrote, 

“a great and interesting national document...... 
The whole narrative is as fine, manly, and explicit 
an account as ever was given of so interestinga 
transaction.” 

It has been long out of print, and Sir Frederick 
Maitland’s namesake, grand-nephew, and pre- 
sent representative has been happily advised 
in having a new edition of it brought out, 
well edited with a few additional notes, and 
—as befits a great ‘‘ national document ’’— 
handsomely printed. 


Mr. HERBERT VIVIAN publishes, through 
Mr. Grant Richards, The Servian Tragedy, 
with some Impressions of Macedonia, which is 
really a book on the former subject, the Mace- 
donian chapters being unimportant. For both 
subjects we prefer the book of Miss Durham 
recently reviewed by us; but on the Servian 
tragedy, if further facts are wanted, Mr, 
Vivian’s detailed pages and his many photo- 
graphs will be found of interest. Of the 
photographs, we have to say that we have 
never, among many flattered portraits of 
ladies, seen one so flattered as is that of the 
unfortunate Draga. Mr. Herbert Vivian 
always writes well, and the present book is 
no exception as regards the vividness of its 
style. 

Earty Victorian society is placed under 
acute yet appreciative observation in Elizabeth 
Davis Bancroft’s Letters from England, 1846-49 
(Smith & Elder). The unstudied correspon- 
dence of the wife of the American minister 
reminds us not a little of the recently pub- 
lished letters of Madame Waddington. Both 


ladies address themselves to relations and 
friends in the United States, and they are 
both full of recognition of the hospitality and 
kindness which they met everywhere. 


Mrs. 
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George Bancroft had, of the two, the 
larger number of prejudices to surmount. She 
disliked having to dine with bare arms and 
neck, and she confessed to humorous per- 
plexity at the respective dignities of her 
butler, lady’s-maid, and upper and lower 
housemaids. But she evidently found political 
and literary houses easy of access, and we 
soon discover her laughing until she cries at 
the sallies of Lady Morgan, and taking great 
pleasure in the conversation of Archbishop 
Whately. We get a pleasant glimpse or two 
of nearly every well-known person of the day 
—Rogers, Macaulay, Miss Martineau, Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Ashburton, Disraeli, and 
many more. But they are no more than 
glimpses, since Mrs. Bancroft was no Greville 
in petticoats, but contented herself with such 
general impressions as that Kinglake was 
“the most modest, unassuming person in his 
manners,’’ and that Tom Moore was ‘but a 
wreck, though a most interesting one.’’ The 
London of the forties was by no means unlike 
the London of the twentieth century in many 
of its features. The plutocracy had already 
made itself a power, and in the splendid 
mansion of George Hudson, ‘the railway 
king,’’ Lady Parke stood at the entrance of 
the suite of rooms to receive the guests and 
introduce them to the host and hostess. On 
the other hand we are taken back to an 
unfamiliar epoch when Brompton Square is 
described as ‘‘a little out of town and one of 
those suburban, unfashionable regions where 
the most accommodation can be had at the least 
price.’”’ The most agreeable points in London 
society, as viewed by Mrs. Bancroft, appear 
to have been the conversational ability of the 
women, particularly among the Whig aristo- 
cracy, and the deference paid to the aged. 
We may congratulate ourselves that neither 
quality has become absolutely extinct. 


Mr. NicHonAs PAINE GILMAN, an indus- 
trious and conscientious American writer, 
publishes, through Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., of Boston and New York, and through 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in London, Methods 
of Industrial Peace, which comes very near 
being a good book. ‘The author discusses 
questions of the highest importance in the 
labour world with perfect fairness and with a 
good deal of knowledge; but the imperfections 
of the volume will be understood when we say 
that he gives a full account of the New Zea- 
land system commonly known as compulsory 
arbitration, and virtually no account at all of 
that subsequently introduced by Mr. Wise in 
New South Wales. Now it is the latter ex- 
periment which is the more novel and the 
more startling, and the success or failure of 
which is the more important. This general 
remark may be made, too, about Mr. Gilman’s 
work—that the American part of itis digested, 
and the English, New Zealand, and Australian 
part merely shovelled in. Mr. Gilman’s fair- 
ness, or, at all events, comprehensiveness in 
toleration, may be judged by the fact that, 
while in many matters he sympathizes with 
the employing class and holds the ordinary 
American objections to what is supposed to be 
labour tyranny, yet, on the other hand, he 
favours a minimum wage as an essential modi- 
fication, for example, of a sliding-scale system. 
The statements with regard to American 
capital and labour, coming from such a 
quarter, are of first-class importance, and we 
note as surprising one which, nevertheless, 
we accept from Mr. Gilman :— 

“There is, as yet, no body of employers in the 
United States to be compared in power with the 
American Federation of Labor.” 

We know that Mr. Gompers, by his know- 
ledge and comparative moderation, is a great 
power, but we should have thought that, 
through the possession of the press and of the 
official world, and above all of Congress, by 
his opponents, the American trusts, the 





American railways, and many other capitalist 
interests are infinitely stronger as yet in the 
United States. Take, for example, the ques- 
tion of the use of the power of injunction by 
the Courts, to suppress every labour practice 
which is contrary to the interests or the preju- 
dices of the employing class. When judges, 
British or American, see something about to 
happen which they think mischievous, they 
may easily be inclined to assume that it is 
illegal, in order to stop it beforehand by in- 
junction. While the judge may think that an 
injunction in such a case cannot do harm, yet, 
on the other hand, it is accompanied by a 
disposition to treat as contempt of court all 
discussion of the question, and the secrecy 
which follows is an additional difficulty in the 
way of labour action. Mr. Gompers is strong 
enough to cause an anti-injunction Bill to be 
brought before Congress, but he is certainly not 
strong enough to pass any measure of the kind. 
Labour is indeed almost wholly without repre- 
sentation in the Senate or House of Represen- 
tatives, and when it agitates it often obtains 
nominal legislation which there is not the 
slightest intention of enforcing. 

So far as labour holds its own at all in 
America, it is through the action of a Presi- 
dent like the present one, who is a fair man 
and tries to hold the balance even, or of 
candidates for the presidential office such as 
Mr. Bryan was. Our impression is that, 
whatever may be the case in a few years, 
labour in the United States is weaker than 
in Great Britain, France, or Germany, and 
infinitely weaker than in Australia and New 
Zealand. The advanced labour legislation 
which on certain points distinguishes some 
few of the States of the American Union is 
due not to labour agitation, but to the efforts 
of philanthropists outside the labour world. 
Another interesting point which is also novel 
to us in this country is that sufficiently 
explained in the following words :— 

‘‘The American Newspaper Publishers Association 
is one of the organizations of employers which 
follow the excellent plan of appointing a com- 
missioner who conducts all their dealings with the 
trade-unions.” 

English readers are likely to turn to the 
account of the Taff Vale case, and of similar 
action in the United States. But we find it 
somewhat confused :— 

“The Taff Vale Railway decision, it is commonly 

asserted by American lawyers, ‘iaid down no prin- 
ciple of law new to the country.’ Numerous 
instances may be found in our courts where labor 
unions have been enjoined, and in Massachusetts, 
‘more than thirty years ago, an action was main- 
tained against a union for wrongfully extorting from 
an employer a penalty for having used the product 
of “scab labor.”’ In case the funds of the union 
are not sufficient to pay the damages sought by an 
aggrieved employer, he can attach the property of 
individual members to a sufficient amount, Of the 
use of this power there has recently been an 
interesting example in Connecticut.” 
Lord Lindley’s judgments are quoted; then 
the speculative question of the incorporation 
of trade unions is discussed, and the author, 
on the whole, seems to favour that incorpora- 
tion, as well as the division of the funds; but 
the first is opposed, and the second is fiercely 
opposed, by trade unions in this country and 
in the United States, and neither can be 
carried against the opposition of those con- 
cerned. Mr. Gilman then has the unintel- 
ligible paragraph :— 

“The lay mind will doubtless coincide with Mr, 
and Mrs, Webb in the belief that this famous deci- 
sion, if taken as simple construction of the existing 
statutes, is bad law, since plainly nothing was 
farther from the mind of Parliament in 1871 than 
to grant such powers of suing and being sued.” 

The fact that Parliament undoubtedly in 1871 
and 1875 had no idea that a Taff Vale decision 
would be possible does not in itself prove it 
to be bad law. What Mr. Gilman does not 
point out is that recent decisions in this 
country, not on Taff Vale taken by itself, so 





much as on Taff Vale taken in connexion with 
the law of picketing and the law of conspiracy, 
are at variance with earlier decisions as to 
what is or was the law. After discussing com- 
pulsory arbitration, a phrase which he dis- 
likes, Mr. Gilman mentions an interesting 
possibility of the future in the following 
terms :— 

“That a large part of the American public would 
be ready, in case of a second prolonged strike in 
the anthracite coal mines, for even such a drastic 
measure as appropriation by the State or the 
national government is probable, judging from the 
reception given to the Democratic platform of 1902 
in New York, which proposed such a measure. The 
unprecedented action of President Roosevelt fur- 
nished an easier way out of the existing trouble, and 
the proposal naturally reacted at the polls on the 
party making it. But a renewal of it, in similar 
circumstances, would be highly probable, and its 
acceptance scarcely less so, if operators and miners 
persisted in a course the inevitable result of which 
would be great harm to the public...... By the side 
of such a measure as this,a scheme like the New 
Zealand labor laws would be ‘animated modera- 
tion.’” 


WHATEVER may be thought of Dean Stanley’s 
influence as a Churchman, his historical 
studies are to be warmly commended, full of 
colour and interest, sothat weareglad toget a 
popular edition published by Mr. Murray of 
the Dean’s Historical Memorials of Canterbury. 


ONCE again we must express our warm 
gratitude for an excellent book of reference. 
The English Catalogue of Books for 1903 
(Sampson Low) is out. This compact and 
workmanlike record has so often lightened 
our labours that we hope it is known to all 
who attempt to combine promptness and 
accuracy. 

WE always welcome a new edition of a 
great poet carefully produced in worthy 
form, so we note with pleasure the addi- 
tion of Milton’s Poetical Works, 2 vols., to 
Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘Library of English 
Classics,’ which is now a long row of comely, 
well-printed volumes. Mr. A, W. Pollard is 
the editor, as usual, and contrives to make 
his bibliographical note both learned and 
interesting. 


RETRENCHMENT has not affected the illus- 
trations of that striking annual Blue-book, the 
Repert of the Department of Public Works of 
New South Wales, which, dated in the present 
year, has reached us, and deals with the year 
ending June 30th last. Among the full- 
page plates are one of the vestibule of the 
Art Gallery at Sydney, and one of the external 
portico, the latter, in the strong sunlight of 
Australia, being singularly and indeed strik- 
ingly Greek. The architecture is, in fact, 
more classical than is that of the beautiful 
buildings of modern Athens, which have 
always a Bavarian tinge, reminding us first 
of Munich, and only afterwards of ancient 
Greece. The volume is published by the 
Government Printer at Sydney. 


We have on our table The Story of the 
Lopez Family, edited by C. Eyot (Boston, 
U.S., West),—My Airships, by A. Santos- 
Dumont (Grant Richards),—Monte Carlo Facts 
and Fallacies, by Sir Hiram S. Maxim (Grant 
Richards),—British Railways, by H. M. Ross 
(Arnold), — Mendelssohn, by V. Blackburn 
(Bell),—The Tree in the Midst, by G. Mac- 
donald (Hodder & Stoughton),—The Old Riddle 
and the Newest Answer, by John Gerard, S.J. 
(Longmans),—The Fourth Dimension, by C. H. 
Hinton (Sonnenschein) ,—Physical Training for 
Women, by H. I. Hancock (Putnam),—Handel, 
by W. H. Cummings (Bell),—Notes on the 
Cathedrals, Vol. V. (Sonnenschein),—A Race 
with Ruin, by Headon Hill (Ward & Lock), 
—Concerning a Marriage, by Nomad (Hurst 
& Blackett), — The Amazing Verdict, by 
Marie Leighton (Grant Richards),—Marian 
Voyne; or, the Great Lie, by B. Goldie (Grant 
Richards), — By Snare of Love, by A. We 
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Marchmont (Ward & Lock),—Randal of Randal- 
holme, by Austin Clare (Chatto & Windus),— 
St. John, a Poem, by R. F. Horton (Dent),— 
Poems, by W. E. Walkerdine (Stock),—Philo- 
melodies and Shards of Song (Gay & Bird),— 
Home Pages: Twelve Talks on Practical 
Religion, edited by H. B. Herford (P. Green), 
—The Evolution of the Soul, by T. J. Hudson 
(Patnam),— Old Testament Bible Stories, 
edited by R. G. Moulton (Macmillan), — 
Reminders of Old Truths, by H. EK. Pipe 
(Longmans), — Outlines of Pastoral Theology, 
translated and edited by the late Rev. W. 
Hastie, D.D. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark),— 
and The Education of the Heart, by Rev. W. L. 
Watkinson (Kelly). Among New Editions we 
have The Poems of Burns, a Selection (Cassell), 
—and A Handbook of the Ordinary Dialect of 
the Tamil Language, by the Rev. G. U. Pope, 
D.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
out (H. W.), The Christ from Without and Within, er. 8vo, 
/6 net. 
Kennard (J. S.), Psychic Power in Preaching, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Lorimer (G. C.), The Modern Crisis in Religion, 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Pember(G. H.), The Lord’s Command, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Law. 
Kelke (W. H. H.), An Epitome of Company Law for 
Students, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Dewhurst (W.), Impressionist Painting: its Genesis and 
Development, folio, 25/ net. 
Schofield (A.), The Normal Blackboard Drawing, 4to, 3/ net. 
Turner (J. M. W.), Liber Studiorum, oblong 4to, 10/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Belloc (H.), Avril, 8vo, 5/ net. 
Bennett (A ), Ballads of the Briny, and other Verses, 2/6 net. 
Philosophy. 
Sorley (W. R.), Recent Tendencies in Ethics, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Political Economy. 
Deutsch (H.), Arbitrage in Bullion, Coins, Bills, Stocks, 
Shares, and Options, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Easton (tH. T.), History and Principles of Banks and Bank- 
ing, 8vo, 5/ net. 
Smart (W.), The Return to Protection, 8vo, 5/ net. 
History and Biography. 
Bellows (J.), Letters and Memoir, edited by his Wife, 
roy. 8vo, 9/ net. 
oie a The English People, translated by E. English, 
vo, 
Brandes (G.), Main Currents in Nineteenth - Century 
pe : Vol. 5, The Romantic School in France, 8vo, 
2/ net. 
Ferrar (M. L.), With the Green Howards in South Africa, 
1899-1902, er. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Jones (Sir P. Burne-), Dollars and Democracy, 5/ net. 
Ker (W. P.), The Dark Ages, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Lees (F.), Dr. Frederic Richard Lees, a Biography, 7/6 net. 
Napoleon, by R. M. Johnston, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Thorburn (S. §.), The Punjab in Peace and War, 12/6 net. 
Vivian (H.), The Servian Tragedy, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Geography and Travel, 
Butterworth (A. E.), Commission of H.M.S. Glory, China 
Station, 190C-4, er. 8vo, 4/ net. 
Hatch (KE. F. G.), Far Eastern Impressions: Japan, Korea, 
China, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Niles (G. G.), Bog-Trotting for Orchids, cr. 8vo, 16/6 net. 
Sykes (Mark), Dar-ul-Islam, roy. 8vo, 15/ 
Watson (G. C ). Commission of H.M.S. Amphion, 1900-4, 
cr. 8vo, 4/ net. 
Education. 
Johnson (C.), Old-Time Schools and School-Books, 8/6 net. 
McMillan (M.), Education through the Imagination, 3/6 
Science. 
Foster (V. Le N.) and Dobbs (F. W.), Practical Geometry for 
Beginners, 4to, 2.6 
Gordon (W.J.), Our Country’s Animals and How to Know 
Them, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hart (J. W.), Sanitary Plumbing and Drainage, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Mackenzie (W. L.) and Matthew (H.), The Medical Inspection 
of School Children, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Ovenden (C. T.), Marvels in the World of Light, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Parsons (S.), jun., Landscape Gardening, 8vo, 9/ net. 
Pendlebury (C.) and Robinson (F. E.), New School Arith- 
metic, Part 1, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Pratt (E. A.), The Organization of Agriculture, 8vo, 6/ net. 
Tregarthen (J. C.), Wild Life at the Land’s End, 10/6 net. 
General Literature. 
Atkinson (M.), Local Government in Scotland, 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Clare (A.), Court Cards, Chiefly the Knave of Hearts, 6/ 
Cooper (K. H.), Lord and Lady Aston, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Delaire (J.), Around a Distant Star, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Henham (HK. G.), ‘‘ Krum,” cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hewat (K.), Half-Hours at the Manse, cr. 8vo, 3/3 
Hill (Headon), The Kiss of the Enemy, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Johnston (M.), Sir Mortimer, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Lindsay (M.), The Antipodeans, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
London (J.), The Faith of Men, and other Stories, er. Svo, 6/ 
Lyall (D.). The Corner Stone, er. 8vo, 6/ 
aartens (M.), Dorothea, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Mackie (P. B.), The Voice in the Desert, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Marchmont (A. W.), By Snare of Love, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Markham (V. R.), The New Era in South Africa, 3/6 net. 
Metcalfe (C.), Peaceable Fruit, cr. 8vo, 6/ 





Moody (W. V.), The Fire-Bringer, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 

National Humour, Scottish, English, Irish, Welsh, Cockney, 
Highland, American, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Norris (W. E.), Nature’s Comedian, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Pease (H.), Magnus Sinclair, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Prescott (E. L.), The Queen’s Own Traitors, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Rita, The Masqueraders, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Russell (W. C.), Wrong Side Out, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Thwing (E.), The Red-Keggers, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Wallace (R.), Argentine Shows and Live Stock, 3/6 net. 

Wynne (M.), For Faith and Navarre, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Wellhausen (J.), Das Evangelium Matthaei, iibersetzt u. 
erklirt, 4m. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Bertaux (B.), Les Villes d’Art Célabres: Rome Antique, 4fr. 
Capart (J.), Les Débuts de l’Art en Egypte, 12fr. 50. 
Fraipont (G.), Décorations Florales, 16fr. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Montaudry (A.), Les Heures, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Chapot (V.), La Province Romaine Proconsulaire d’Asie, 
15fr. 


Claretie (J.), La Vie & Paris, 1901-3, 3fr. 50. 
Daudet (E.), Le Roman d’un Conventionnel, 3fr. 50. 
Lebey (A.), Le Connétable de Bourbon, 1490-1527, 7fr. 50. 
Lot (F.). Etudes sur le R¢gne de Hugues Capet et la Fin du 
Xe Siecle, 20fr. 
¥ Geography and Travel. 
Dehérain (H.), Etudes sur l'Afrique, 3fr. 50. 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Comminges (Comte de), Les Races de Chevaux de Selle en 
France, 5fr. 
General Literature. 
Bovet (M. A. de), A l’Assaut de la Vie, 3fr. 50. 
Coulangheon (J. A.), Le Béguin de Go, 3fr. 50. 
Lemaitre (C.), Le ‘‘ Cant,” 3fr. 50. 
Maurel (A.), La Chevauchée, 3fr. 50. 
Pa!éologue (M.), La Cravache, 3fr. 50. 








MAURUS JOKAI. 


On Thursday, the 5th inst., died one of the 
most fascinating and many-sided personalities of 
modern times, one who was at once a man of 
action and a man of letters, an admirable writer, 
a clever caricaturist, a useful politician, an 
excellent Parliamentary debater, a journalist 
of the first rank—and the best of good fellows. 
I allude, of course, to Maurus Jékai, at whose 
grave the whole Hungarian nation now stands 
in mourning. 

Maurus Jékai was a scion of the good old 
county family of the Jokays of Asva, and first 
saw the light of day at Rév-Komdrom, Feb- 
ruary 19th, 1825. He was educated for the law, 
the profession of his father, whom he lost while 
still a lad; but after obtaining his advocate’s 
diploma and winning his first case, he abandoned 
jurisprudence for literature, migrated to Pesth, 
and at the age of twenty-two as the editor of its 
literary journal Eletképek (in whose columns 
his first considerable romance, ‘ Hét Kézndpok,’ 
originally appeared) rallied round him all the 
rising talent of young Hungary, chief among 
whom was his quondam schoolfellow, the great 
national poet Petéfi. The revolution of 1848-9 
drove him into politics. He served the popular 
cause with both sword and pen, accompanied the 
constantly perambulating Hungarian Govern- 
ment from place to place, was dispatched by 
Kossuth on a special mission to Vienna, and just 
missed being present at the final catastrophe at 
Vildgos. For some time after the collapse of 
the patriots he had to lie in hiding. Indeed, 
it was only an adroit artifice of his devoted 
and accomplished wife, Rosa Benke, the great 
actress, whom he married in 1848, that saved 
him from the fate of Haynau’s victims. 
Throughout the fifties, during which time he 
continued to be more or less of a suspect, he 
devoted himself to the rehabilitation of the 
Hungarian literature and language by writing a 
whole series of tales and romances, a few among 
the most notable of which were ‘ Erdély arany- 
kora,’ ‘Térdkvilag Magyarorszagon,’ ‘Egy magyar 
ndbob,’ ‘ Fehér rézsa,’ ‘ Janicsdrok végnapjai,’ 
‘Karpadthy Zoltan,’ ‘A régi jé tablobirak,’ besides 
editing three literary and two comic papers, one 
of which he illustrated. 

When Hungary in 1861 recovered her 
liberties, Jékai, who received political mandates 
from every part of the country, re-entered 
public life, quickly established his reputation as 
a debater, and steadily supported the stable and 





moderate Tisza administration, whose organ, the 
Hon, he founded, and edited for eighteen years, 
Although he never accepted office, he frequently 
rendered valuable services to the ministry in 
critical times, and, though always a moderate 
man, fought two duels in support of hig 
opinions. Yet his various public and social 
duties did not in the least interfere with hig 
literary activity, and during the last forty years 
of his life he wrote with his own hand no fewer 
than two hundred volumes of novels and tales, 
besides plays, poems, essays, a treatise on 
gardening, and a history of Hungary in three 
volumes. A very large proportion of this 
astounding output is of permanent literary 
value. To the very day of his death his 
extraordinary powers showed not the slightest 
sign of decay or exhaustion, and amongst the 
productions of his later years we find such 
classics as ‘A sarga rozsa,’ ‘A tengerszemii 
hilgy’ (which won the Pécely Prize of the 
Hungarian Academy), ‘Szabadsdg a ho alatt,’ 
‘A jOvd szdzad,’ ‘Az élet komédidsai,’ ‘A 
szép Mikhdl,’ and ‘Az arany ember.’ The 
last book contains some of his very finest 
work, including unsurpassable descriptions of 
Danube scenery. The death of his first wife 
in 1886 was a great blow to him, though some- 
what relieved by the intense and touching sym- 
pathy of the whole nation, which eight years 
later celebrated his literary jubilee as a national 
festival with unprecedented enthusiasm and 
magnificence. 

J6ékai was the most romantic of the romantics, 
and the eccentricities, artificialities, and exagge- 
rations of the romantic school abound in his 
novels, and to a lesser extent in his tales. But 
he was also a great humourist, a still greater poet, 
a perfect master of style, and a consummate 
story-teller. In some respects he reminds one 
of the elder Dumas, in others he is close akin 
to Dickens; in others, again, we detect the 
influence of Hugo and George Sand. But all 
these resemblances are, after all, slight and 
superficial, The great Magyar romancer really 
owed very little to any of his contemporaries, and 
drew his inapiration mainly from his own inex- 
haustible resources. His influence abroad has 
been but slight, although many of his works 
have been translated into every European lan- 
guage ; but there is not a single writer in modern 
Hungary who does not owe something to him. 

R. Nisset Bain. 








SHELLEY’S “TOWER OF FAMINE.” 


In your issue of May 7th Mr. Arthur Symons 
queries ‘‘ whether it has been pointed out that 
Shelley’s Tower of Famine is not Ugolino’s, 
as we are told in a note probably written by 
Mrs. Shelley.” This fact was pointed out in 
my editions of ‘Shelley’s Poems,’ 1870 and 
1878. My note on the subject runs as 
follows :— 

“Mr. Browning (than whom no man is better 
entitled to pronounce) says that Shelley has here— 
as in the case of the madhouse in ‘Julian and 
Maddalo’—made a mistake ; supposing the building 
rightly called the Torre Guelfa to be the Tower of 
Famine. His description applies to the former; 
his conception to the latter. Of the true Tower of 
Famine ‘the vestiges should be sought for in the 
Piazza de’ Cavalieri.’ ” 

I have only to add that I am not now quite 
sure where it is that Browning said this—I 
think, not in any published writing, but in a 
letter addressed tome. Wm. M. Rosser. 








FREDERICK YORK POWELL. 


THE death of Prof. York Powell not only 
robs literature of an eminent historian and a 
sympathetic critic, but withdraws from the 
goodly fellowship of life one who was an admir- 
able companion, an affectionate friend, and a 
delightful personality. Born in the year 1850, 
he was still in the prime of life, and might 
have been justified in looking forward to 
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the continuance of his varied energies and 
interests for many yearstocome. Unhappily, 
he has died untimely, leaving many friends 
to deplore his loss, and many who knew him 
merely as an influence to become the poorer 
for the lack of that influence. From his earliest 
days at Rugby he showed a leaning towards 
historical studies, particularly towards Scan- 
dinavian and Icelandic history. He was absorbed 
in the sagas, and he assisted Vigftisson in his 
work onthe ‘Corpus Poeticum Boreale,’ ‘Islandica 
Antiqua,’ and Grimm Centenary Papers. He 
was not a voluminous author, and the value 
of his knowledge and judgment appeared rather 
in his lectures and in his talk than in his 
writings. But he is represented by some 
historical volumes, including ‘ Early England 
up to the Norman Conquest,’ and an excellent 
‘History of England’ for Middle Forms, in 
which he was assisted by Prof. Tout and other 
scholars. His services on Oxford committees 
of the most varied kind were justly regarded as 
invaluable. 

His learning was discursive, and wandered 
over a large field ; his tastes were catholic, and 
above all he was interested in human nature. 
It struck one as singular to find in one man so 
many traits which are generally considered 
incongruous. He was the most unacademic of 
dons, the most unconventional of professors. 
His dress suggested most often the aspect of a 
sea captain, a suggestion which his bluff, kindly 
face and big frame enhanced. And this un- 
conventionality of appearance was in harmony 
with the unconventional cast of his mind. He 
drank deep of ancient lore, and he rose from 
his table of books to spend a night with the 
humanities. His appreciations were wide and 
numerous, and you found them in strange and 
unexpected places. More particularly was he 
interested in French poetry, in Verhaeren, in 
Maeterlinck, in the poets of the younger genera- 
tion—and that not only in France, but in Eng- 
land too. He had strong likings, and as definite 
distastes, and he stated his opinions with the 
openness which his appearance suggested. But, 
oddly enough, along with this frankness as of the 
open sea—the sea which he loved— went ashyness 
which seemed inconsistent with it, yet was not. 
He looked askance at strangers, eyed them out 
of the corners of his beaming kindly eyes as if 
they were dangerous animals of whom he must 
have acare. He withdrew and seated himself 
in the distance, and was with difficulty involved 
in the conversation, A man of distinguished 
services and holding a distinguished position, 
he was reluctant to take part in exchanges in 
which his unknown juniors and inferiors were 
joined. This characteristic derived, no doubt, 
from his Welsh blood. That was obvious in 
him ; it explained much that was otherwise 
inexplicable, and divorced him, in a sense, from 
the downright English. 

It was that touch of Welsh blood which Mr. 
Meredith has, and which he has proclaimed to 
be the first essential of genius, that made York 
Powell the anomalous don he was. His opinions 
were as individual and as explicit as his tastes. 
He cared nothing for authority, or set canons, 
or traditional prejudices. He swept all aside, 
and began afresh for himself. Yet he was 
never dogmatic, but only content with his own 
solution of the problems of life. He was as 
tender as a child, and would weep and rejoice 
with his friends as a child might. To have heard 
his hearty laugh resounding through a room is 
to have appreciated the great deeps of humour 
in the world. He relished laughing, and he 
laughed at all he could. It was wise, for there 
comes a time when one may not laugh any 
longer. That time came for him, but it was 
long a-coming, and the path of his life towards 
its end was broken and sown with physical 
suffering. Yet he retained his sense of fun, and 
his feeling for life and the beautiful things of 
life, to the end. In a letter written two days 
ere he died so suddenly, he says that he is 





sitting in bed and admiring the cowslips which 
had come to him from the country and were in 
a bowl for him to see. He loved the aspects 
of nature as he loved art, and he had a 
very fair capability as a painter. He was fond 
of using pencil and brush in moments of 
leisure, and nothing pleased him so much as 
going over a gallery of pictures. He had himself 
a large collection of Japanese prints, and he was 
the born connoisseur. As a critic he was always 
sympathetic, possibly too much so, for his taste 
was cosmopolitan. But his imaginative faculties 
were discovered not alone in his criticism and 
in his literary style, but also in his own crea- 
tive work. Of this he published little—a 
translation of ‘Quatrains from Omar Khay- 
yim’ and verses in an Oxford book of verses 
issued by the Horace Club. But he had a 
very pretty way of rendering French verse 
into English, and he had also written some 
sonnets and other work of a singularly dig- 
nified character. 

Romance seemed ever at odds with the 
academic atmosphere in which he lived. But in- 
deed he lived ina sphere of his own, and while in 
the Academy was not of it. Yet he loved his 
university and his college. He was Fellow 
both of Christchurch and Oriel, and he 
was one of the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press. No don was ever known so widely, or 
so affectionately esteemed, outside his uni- 
versity. York Powell loved to take up young 
men and stimulate them. No one went to him 
in vain for sympathy, and he was never bored 
by any one. Strangers who visited him might 
rely upon the vast and fraternal interest in his 
fellow-men which never failed him. Again and 
again has he put himself about, wasted time and 
trouble on some nameless beginner in whom he 
thought he detected promise ; in whom, even, 
there was no promise, nothing save the appeal 
to his tender heart. York Powell’s name as 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford 
will not die ; it will live also as that of one who 
was kind to others without hope or thought 
of return, who loved literature and helped 
others to love it, and who has brightened the 
world for many by his friendship. AndI think 
he would have preferred that it should be 
remembered so. Hu. B. MW. 








A LETTER ATTRIBUTED TO THE PORT COWPER. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Amone Cowper’s letters printed by 
Southey (‘ Works,’ xv. 150) is one which he 
certainly did not write. It is dated Cambridge, 
February 19th, 1784, and is addressed to John- 
son, the London bookseller, who was also Cow- 
per’s publisher. Mr. Thomas Wright in his 
recent edition prints the letter, but speaks 
doubtfully of it, on the ground that there was 
no evidence that the poet was in Cambridge at 
the time it was written. The style and subject 
of the letter are sufficient to prove that it was 
not written by the poet. The writer requests 
Johnson to send him a copy of Albinus’s ‘ Com- 
plete System of the Blood-Vessels,’ and his 
* Anatomical Tables’ in sheets. Now the poet 
was not a book-buyer but a book borrower, as 
we know from many passages of his letters; but 
if he had been ever so much of a book-buyer, 
the last books he would be likely to buy would 
be those which Johnson was requested to send. 

I have ascertained, through the kindness of 
Mr. Robert Bowes, that there was a Cambridge 
bookseller named William Cowper, who, in the 
year 1779, had a shop near Catherine Hall, and 
in 1792 was living on Market Hill. He was 
undoubtedly the writer of the letter in ques- 
tion, which is just such a letter as a country 
bookseller would write to his London agent, and 
may very well be omitted from any future edition 
of the poet’s correspondence, It was no doubt 
preserved among Johnson’s papers, and when 
his representatives sent the poet’s letters to 
Southey this was included with them. The hand- 





writing ought to have put Southey on his guard, 
but perhaps he had only copies and not the 
originals, Witt1am Apis WRIGHT. 








TENNYSON AND DARLBY. 
26, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 

Mr. INGRAM is mistaken in supposing that 
the introduction to my selection from Darley’s 
poems, recently published by Messrs. Methuen 

Co., was compiled from the biographical 
sketch prefixed to his edition of ‘Sylvia.’ Ido 
not understand how he can have failed to 
perceive that I had access to many documents 
relating to Darley’s life of which he knew 
nothing; in particular to a large number of 
the poet’s unpublished letters which were placed 
at my disposal by Miss Evelyn Darley. Apart 
from these the principal source of my informa- 
tion as to the facts of Darley’s career was the 
memoir in Canon Livingstone’s edition of 
Darley’s shorter poems, of which he kindly 
allowed me to make any use I liked. It is 
singular that Mr. Ingram should have forgotten, 
or should affect to ignore, the existence of this 
memoir, which appeared two years before his 
edition of ‘Sylvia’ was published, since he 
made extensive use of it in compiling his own 
biographical sketch, referring to it repeatedly, 
and in some instances quoting it textually. 

As to the story of Tennyson having offered to 
publish Darley’s poems at his own expense, I 
do not know why Mr. Ingram should profess to 
regard it as his private property, since it is told 
at length in Canon Livingstone’s memoir on the 
authority of Darley himself. However, I did 
not intend to cast doubt upon it. I merely 
pointed out, in quoting a letter of Darley’s 
referring to Tennyson, that at the time of their 
friendship Tennyson’s finances were at a very 
low ebb—he said himself in a letter now pub- 
lished, referring to 1846, the year of Darley’s 
death, ‘‘at that time I had scarce anything ”— 
and that a piece of generosity of this kind was 
hardly in keeping with the state of ‘‘ genteel 
vagrancy ’’ in which, according to Darley, 
Tennyson then lived. R. A. STREATFEILD, 








SIR H. M. STANLEY. 


WE regret to notice the death last Tuesday of 
Sir Henry Morton Stanley, the well-known 
traveller and explorer. Born near Denbigh in 
1841, and educated in humble style, Stanley got 
his name (which he assumed from a merchant) 
and his first active experience in the United 
States. He enlisted in the Confederate Army, 
and soon after began his lengthy and adven- 
turous career as a correspondent in more 
than one continent for various American papers, 
including the New York Herald. ‘How I 
Found Livingstone’ (1872) described the well- 
known search due to the same journal and the 
enterprise of the Daily Telegraph. On his return 
Stanley received the Gold Medal of the Geogra- 
phical Society in 1873. He was again in Africa, 
on the Congo, 1874-8, publishing in the last year 
‘ Through the Dark Continent’; a third explora- 
tion followed in 1879, which opened up much of 
a then unknown district, and a fourth, to relieve 
Emin Pasha, began in 1887. ‘The Congo’ 
(1885) and ‘In Darkest Africa’ (1890) are his 
best-known books on this period of his travels. 
After returning from his fourth African journey 
Stanley received the honorary doctorate of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Durham, 
and lectured successfully all over the world. He 
became M.P. for Lambeth in 1895, remaining 
in Parliament for five years, and was made a 
knight in 1899. ; 

Stanley’s services as an explorer make his 
fame secure; his indomitable vigour enabled 
him to overcome unforeseen difficulties which 
would have baffled most men, and compelled 
them to retire discomfited. Determined to win 
through at all hazards, he was sometimes want- 
ing in tact, and was reproached, with reason, for 
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too free a use of therifle. Still, though brusque 
in his methods, he did not fail to win the appre- 
ciation of native Africans, and he was at his best 
when delineating native character. He wasalso 
a keen observer of the physical and economic 
features of the countries he traversed. Though 
he did not lay claim to the title of a scientific 
explorer, it would be difficult to point out a 
traveller of that description who has laid the 
geographical world under a greater weight of 
indebtedness. He circumnavigated the Victoria 
Nyanza, explored Tanganyika, and discovered 
the Semliki valley. His achievements on the 
Congo are liable to be underrated now that the 
river has become a highway of prosperous trade, 
but they would alone be sufficient to ensure his 
title to remembrance. His singular dramatic 
talent and excellent descriptive powers make 
his best books classics of their sort. 











SALE, 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE sold 
on the Sth, 6th, and 7th inst. a portion of the 
library of Mr. J. W. Ford, of Enfield Old Park, 
amongst which were the following: Bewick’s 
Quadrupeds, large paper, first edition, uncut, 179), 
517. Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, first edition, 3 vole., 
1869, 197. Sturt’s Common Prayer, fine old 
English morocco, 1717, 207. Bewick’s Original 


Drawings to sop’s Fables, &e. (20), 1082. 
Dresser’s Birds of Europe, 9 vols., 1871-96, 
54l. Goldsmith, Autograph Letter to his 


Uncle on his leaving Edinburgh for France, 
unpublished, n.d., 56/7. Wm. Browne’s Britannia’s 
Pastorals, first edition, 1613-16, 227. 10s. The Ibis, 
38 vols., 1859-95, 487. 10s. Lamb's Tales from Shak- 
speare, first edition, plates by Blake, 2 vols,, 1807, 
201. Dubravius, New Book of Husbandry, 1599, 
262. 10s. Edwards's Botanical Register, 33 vols. 
1815-37, 337. Goldsmith’s The Traveller, first edi- 
tion, 1765, 197. 15s.; The Deserted Village, first 


edition, uncut, 1770, 36/. ; Retaliation, first edition, 
1774, 26l.; The Haunch of Venison, first edition, 
1776, 251. 10s. Gribelin’s New Book of Orna- 


ments, 1704, 297. 10s. Imprese Illustri di Ruscelli, 
King James VI. of Scotland's copy, 1566,75/. Le 
Moyne, La Clef des Champs, imprimé a Blackefriers, 
1586, 307, 10s. Evelyn’s Silva, presentation copy, 
1670, 157. The Grete Herbal, 1526, 402.10s — Kit- 
Cat Club Portraits, 1735, 30/7. 10s. Pope’s The 
Dunciad, first edition, 1728, 497. Swift's Gulliver, 


first edition, 2 vols., 1726, 15/. Merry Devil of 
Edmonton, 1631, 252. Turberville’s Book of 
Fauconnerie, 1575, 401. Parkinson’s Paradisus in 
Sole, 1629, 20/. Shaw’s Staffordshire, large paper, 


1798, 197. 5s. Walpole’s Drawings and Sketches of 
Strawberry Hill, 1788, 582. 








Piterary Gossip. 

Miss Constance E. Mavp has written a 
work entitled ‘My French Friends,’ in 
which she reopens the vein which revealed 
an amusing circle of typical personalities 
in ‘An English Girl in Paris.’ The new 
volume will be published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. on the 19th of this month. 


Mr. Fisner Unwin will publish in the 
autumn a work by Capt. Lewis Butler on 
‘ Wellington’s Operations in the Peninsula.’ 
The author has endeavoured to produce a 
book interesting to the general public, yet 
equipped with sufficient technical details 
for the military student. The campaigns 
are treated from the point of view of strategy 
rather than tactics. Comparisons are 
made with the episodes of more recent wars, 
and a considerable amount of new informa- 
tion is supplied. It is hoped that the book 
will be useful to those who have not the 
leisure to follow the longer narrative of 
Napier’s great work. 


Ir has been suggested that the more 
important articles of the late Dr. T. G. Law 
in various magazines and reviews should be 
collected and issued in a convenient form, 
and it is proposed to publish a selection of 





them. Should a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers be forthcoming, a volume will be 
published of about five hundred pages (con- 
taining a photogravure portrait), at the cost 
of one guinea, under the supervision of 
Prof. Hume Brown. The names of sub- 
scribers should be sent to Mr. John Ayling, 
11, Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

WE regret to hear of the death on Satur- 
day last of Mr. Edward James Dodd, for 
many years partner in the firm of Warne & 
Co. He was born at New Buckenham, 
Norfolk, and was the only son of Mr. Dodd, 
for many years Governor of the Bethel at 
Norwich. He came to London at the age 
of seventeen, and was apprenticed to Messrs. 
Jarrold, of Norwich and London. After- 
wards he joined the Routledge firm, Mr. 
Warne, one of the partners, being an old 
friend of his, and when Mr. Warne leftin 1865 
to establish a separate business, he joined 
him in founding the firm of Warne & Co. in 
Bedford Street. In 1895 Mr. Warne gave 
up active business in favour of his three 
sons, Mr. Harold, Mr. Fruing, and Mr. 
Norman Warne, Mr. Dodd retiring at the 
same time. Mr. Dodd will be long re- 
membered for his kindly, genial disposition, 
which impressed all who came in contact 
with him. Mr. Warne died November 7th, 
1901, and an obituary notice of him appeared 
in the Atheneum on the 16th of the same 
month. 

Tuts evening Lord Burnham will preside 
at the forty-first anniversary dinner of the 
Newspaper Press Fund. Among those 
present will be Mr. Arthur a Beckett, Sir 
Squire Bancroft, Mr. Richard Bentley, Mr. 
W.L. Courtney, the Earl of Haddington, 
Mr. Justice Kennedy, Mr. Sidney Lee, Sir 
George Lewis, the Hon. William Peel, 
M.P., and the Rev. Edgar Sheppard. The 
speakers will include Lord Elcho, the Earl 
of Hardwicke, Mr. Lawson Walton, and 
Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins. 

Tue National Review, beginning with the 
June number, will be published by the 
proprietor (Mr. L. J. Maxse) at his own 
office, 23, Ryder Street, St. James’s Street, 
S.W., where henceforward all communica- 
tions should be addressed. 

Votumes V. to VIII. of Mrs. Paget 
Toynbee’s edition of ‘The Letters of Horace 
Walpole’ are to be published this month. 
These volumes include 819 letters, written 
between November, 1760, and May, 1774, 
and sixteen illustrations in photogravure, 
four being portraits of Walpole himself. 


To Chambers’s Journal for June the Rev. 
R. A. Gatty contributes a second paper on 
‘Lord Nelson’s Prize Captures—Intercepted 
Letters.’ He retells the story of the death 
of Nelson, and corrects two errors which 
have crept into the fresco on his death, by 
Maclise, in the House of Lords. ‘ Buried 
History in Roman Remains’ is based on 
recent excavations in the Forum and on the 
Scottish Roman Wall between Carriden on 
the Forth and Dumbarton on the Clyde. 
Capt. J. H. Baldwin has a second paper 
upon ‘A Visit to Thibet’; and Mr. Eustace 
Reynolds-Ball writes on ‘The Piedmont 
Peasaut.’ In ‘The Prospects of British 
East Africa’ the Uganda Railway and Lord 
Delamere’s emigration scheme are described. 

THE Geographical Journal for May contains 
a curious allusion to an odd use of books. 





In an article on a journey from Pekin to 
Tsitsihar Mr. Claud Russell states that the 
White Tower, sometimes described as the 
Tomb of the Empress, but really that of 
Mongol lama, is marched round unceasingly 
by lamas carrying each on a wooden pack 


upon his back a load of books. The prac. 
tice, Mr. Russell thinks, is intended for a 
form of devotion or commemoration. There 
is another curious paragraph in the same 
number of the Geographical Journal, in which 
Col. Church shows that a recent South 
American treaty refers differences between 
the contracting powers to the arbitration of 
our Royal Geographical Society. 


An important matter, to which allusion 
was recently made in our columas, is to be 
decided at Oxford on Tuesday at 2 p.m, 
when Convocation will be asked to abolish 
the restriction which at present prevents 
laymen from examining in the Honour 
School of Theology. It is interesting to 
note that the proposed reform has been 
initiated, not by the “outs,” but by the 
‘‘ins,’’ namely, by certain leading teachers 
in the Faculty of Theology who are in holy 
orders, and as such members of the privi- 
leged class. They believe that it will pro- 
mote the efficiency of the examination, and 
in general further the interests of theological 
study in the University. As it is certain 
that a vigorous opposition will be offered to 
the passing of the statute, it is to be hoped 
that non-resident friends of the measure will 
rally to support it with their presence and 
vote. 


Tue following are among those who have 
promised to be present at the News- 
vendors’ Festival on June lst: Mr. Charles 
Awdry, Mr. A. D. Acland, the Earl and 
Countess Bathurst, Sir Henry C. Burdett, 
Sir G. Anderson Critchett, Mr. George 
Grossmith, Mr. F.C. Gould, Dr. Richard 
Garnett, Mr. Cecil B. Harmsworth, Mrs. 
W. Desmond Humphreys (‘‘ Rita’’), Miss 
Beatrice Harraden, Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, Mr. Joseph Knight, the Hon. 
H. L. W. Lawson, Mr. Sidney Les, Sir 
John Leng, M.P., Sir Hiram 8. Maxim, Col. 
Probyn, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann, the Countess of War- 
wick, Mr. Arnold White, Dr. G. OC. 
Williamson, Mr. A. B. Walkley, and Mr. 
Louis Wain. 


Tose interested in genealogy and literary 
history may be glad to know that Mr. Aleyn 
Lyall Reade, of Park Corner, Blundellsands, 
Liverpool, has ready for the press a privately 
printed volume on ‘The Reades of Black- 
wood Hill.’ The volume includes some 
details of Hickmans (who were connected by 
marriage with Dr. Johnson), Congletons, 
Fords, Andersons, with new details of Sir 
James Outram’s early life, and many other 
interesting connexions, besides 1,100 de- 
scendants of William Reade. Intending 
subscribers should send their names to Mr. 
Reade. 


‘PROVENZANO THE Provup’ is the title 
given by Miss Evelyn H. Gifford to her 
first novel, which Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co. will publish on Monday. It is an 


Italian story of the time of the Sienese 
struggle with Florence, which culminates in 
the self-sacrificing humiliation of Proven- 
zano, the unacknowledged ruler of Siena. 
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Tur Clarendon Press is about to open a 
Canadian branch, with headquarters at 
Toronto. 

Messrs. Morcan, Marsa & Co. write 

ointing out that the sale of the MSS. to Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan mentioned last week was 
not, as we stated in January last, negotiated 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 
but arranged on behalf of the vendor direct 
with Mr. Morgan by Mr. Campbell Mac- 
kinnon, of their firm. Mr. T. Hodge was, 
however, called in by Mr. Morgan to give his 
expert opinion as to the genuineness of the 
MSS., and on his opinion they were bought. 

Some fourteen or fifteen of Jékai’s books 
have had a large sale in this country, in the 
authorized edition, published by Messrs. 
Jarrold & Sons. His most successful volume 
here is said to be ‘The Green Book,’ 
‘Black Diamonds’ and ‘The Lion of 
Janina’ being also special favourites. The 
latest volume of his published in England 
is ‘The Slaves of the Padisha.’ 

Mr. Errincuam Whitson will publish in 
August ‘The Dynamics of the Fiscal Ques- 
tion,’ by Mr. V. St. Clair Mackenzie. 

Mr. Francis Harvey has issued two 
interesting broadsides, one with text and 
the other with illustrations, respecting ‘‘ the 
old Print Shop, No. 4, St. James’s Street, 
8.W.” With a little more research pro- 
bably further particulars might be forth- 
coming. One of the illustrations is a por- 
trait of William Pickering, ‘‘a prosperous 
merchant,’’ who established himself at 4, 
St. James’s Street, in 1740, and acquired 
most of the adjoining property; we pre- 
sume that this Pickering was a grocer. 
The ‘New Complete Guide’ to London 
tradesmen, 1770, mentions ‘‘ Pickering & 
Clarke, grocers, St. James’s Street.” In 
the 1771 edition of the same book Picker- 
ing’s name disappears, and we have John 
Clarke in business alone, and he appears to 
have been here until about 1785. James 
Neild, the philanthropist, seems to have 
been the next occupant, and, as Mr. Harvey 
states, ‘‘made an enormous fortune here in 
business,”’ but the kind of business is not 
stated. It was that of jeweller and gold- 
smith. He was established in St. James’s 
Street in 1781, and probably earlier, and 
appears to have occupied No. 4 in 1792. 
The eccentric John Camden Neild was born 
here, and inherited his father’s large for- 
tune; he died in 1852, and left a pleasant 
legacy of half a million sterling to Queen 
Victoria. 

WE note the publication of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Annual Report, 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and Vaccination, 
Scotland (5d.); Return showing the Fleets 
of Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, 
Italy, United States, and Japan (9d.); and 
Report on Technical Instruction in Ger- 
many—Special Schools for Ship Engineers 
(24d.). 








SCIENCE 


New Land: Four Years in the Arctic Regions. 
By Otto Sverdrup. Translated by Ethel 
Harriet Hearn. With Illustrations and 
Maps. 2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 

Po.ar expeditions have been so numerous 

of late that the novelty of this class of 

literature has in some measure worn off. 





To the reader in search of amusement one 
book of this kind is very like another; and 
it must necessarily be rare for an explorer 
to possess the literary gifts of Kane or 
Kennan, of Sherard Osborn or Nansen. 
But the main object of these expeditions is 
the advancement of knowledge, and no one 
interested in Arctic geography or science 
will be disappointed with these handsome 
volumes. They have not the dramatic 
interest of the Fram’s first voyage as 
described by Nansen; but the additions 
which they make to our knowledge of 
Arctic lands are far more imposing. Sir 
Clements Markham, many years ago, men- 
tioned two points as of supreme importance 
in deciding upon the objective of an English 
expedition—the certainty of exploring a 
previously unknown area, and the prospect 
of obtaining the most valuable results in 
various branches of science. The Fram’s 
second voyage has amply fulfilled both 
these conditions, but especially the first. 
Capt. Sverdrup claims to have explored an 
area of approximately 100,000 square miles; 
and if the fiords be included, the extent of 
new coast line surveyed is far in excess 
of the best record hitherto achieved by a 
single ship. That he was able to make 
such large discoveries may be partly 
ascribed to a fortunate accident. Messrs. 
Ringnes and Axel Heiberg, the merchants 
who generously defrayed the cost of the 
expedition, left him a free hand as to the 
direction which he was to take. It was 
understood, however, that after passing 
Smith Sound and the well-known channels 
beyond it he was to endeavour to reach 
the northern point of Greenland, and explore 
the unknown parts of its eastern coast. 
But in the first two summers of 1898 and 
1899 the ice was found too closely packed 
in Smith Sound to admit of further advance; 
and the Fram was thus checked more than 
two hundred miles to the south of the Alert’s 
winter quarters in 1875. At the time the 
Norwegians thought this check a misfor- 
tune ; but the cause of discovery has gained 
by it immeasurably. Peary’s expedition 
in the Windward set out in the same year 
as the Fram; and as his objective was the 
same as Sverdrup’s, there would have been 
much waste of power if both expeditions 
had attacked the Greenland problem. 

The Fram’s first winter was passed in Rice 
Strait, near the entrance of what has hitherto 
been known as Hayes Sound; the spring 
sledging proved, however, that it is not a 
sound but a gulf, which branches into 
three long fiords running west and south- 
west. ‘The interior of Ellesmere Land was 
also explored ; and one of the fiords on the 
western side was seen, but not surveyed till 
three years later. In June, 1899, the party 
had the great misfortune to lose their doctor, 
apparently from heart disease, on a sledging 
trip; and it is another mark of the good 
luck which has always attended the Fram 
that this calamity did not have more serious 
consequences in the next three years. 
Another death occurred before the winter 
set in; but the hardy crew, in spite of 
various accidents and ailments, which were 
treated in most empirical fashion, suffered 
no further loss. When the Fram was set 
free in July, 1899, and found her progress 
to the north hopelessly barred, the explorers 
“‘ with heavy hearts” turned south- westward 





to Jones Sound. This passage is one of the 
two great portals leading westward from 
Baffin’s Bay ; and its mouth was discovered 
by that navigator in 1616. Although it has 
often been entered by whalers, three only of 
the many ships sent out in search of Franklin 
passed into it from the east; and the portion 
of it lying between 85° and 90° W. long. 
had not been explored. Sir E. Belcher had 
penetrated to its western outlet in 1853 from 
Wellington Channel, which leads southwards 
to Barrow Strait; but, except for a short 
distance north of 82°, explored by Aldrich in 
1876, and a fiord discovered by Lockwood 
in 1883, the western coast of the great mass 
of land between lat. 77° and 83°, lying west 
of Smith Sound—named in its different 
parts Ellesmere, Grinnell, and Grant Lands 
—was entirely unknown. 

How completely the veil has been 
lifted from this mysterious region is well 
shown in the admirable map which ac- 
companies these volumes. It is a pity, 
however, that Capt. Sverdrup has not 
included a map to illustrate this area so 
far as it was known before his voyage, as 
he has done in the case of Hayes Sound. 
Nothing could have brought out more 
clearly the extent of his services to geo- 
graphy; but as he has renamed several 
capes in Jones Sound that had already been 
named by English expeditions, we may 
presume that, starting with another object 
in view, he had not the best English maps 
of this region. He has corrected some 
errors in these, the most serious being 
the north-westerly trend of Ellesmere Land 
west of long. 85°, which made the outlet 
of the sound in that direction a broad, 
instead of a very narrow channel. This 
passage, from the perils attending it, was 
expressively termed by the Norsemen “ Hell 
Gate.” Sverdrup could not find the peak 
in Jones Sound named after Sir R. Inglis 
by Inglefield in 1853, but the peak which 
he calls ‘‘ Baadsfjordnuten” exactly answers 
to the description, although he places it 
more to the west. Several islands named 
by Belcher in Sverdrup’s “Norsk Bay” 
were proved to be non-existent; for the 
constant haze, of which the former speaks, 
produces in the Arctic atmosphere the most 
astonishing illusions. We give an amusing 
instance from Sverdrup’s last sledge- 
journey :— 

‘* Just before we stopped for the day I became 
aware of something white away by a sandy 
hollow a hundred yards off. I pulled up, had a 
good look at the animal, and soon came to the 
conclusion that it must be a very large bear. I 
was not slow to overturn the load and tell Schei. 
We at once agreed that he should shoot it...... 
One’s shooting experiences of various kinds may 
at times seem absolutely incredible to others, 
and hence the doubtful reputation such narra- 
tives have acquired. It happens less often that 
one experiences things which one has the 
greatest difficulty in believing oneself. But 
listen to this. With the utmost caution, with 
his gun ready and his eye fixed inexorably on 
the bear, Schei advanced to the spot. Mean- 
while the bear sat wagging its head, but keeping 
a good look-out, it appeared, for when Schei had 
come some twenty steps nearer, It rose and flew 
away ! I stood gazing after the bear with my 


mouth open, as it soared away, with long proud 
strokes, over our heads. It did not seem either 
as if it was the first time it had taken to flight ; 
it flew as well as any bird, which after all is 
not remarkable, for it was a glaucous gull.” 
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The Fram passed the winter of 1899-1900 
in Havne Fjord, an inlet on the north coast 
of Jones Sound, and the two following 
winters in Gaase Fjord, about eighty miles 
further west. It was by the sledge parties 
from these two points in three successive 
springs that the chief discoveries were made. 
In 1900 Sverdrup and Fosheim explored 
the western coast of a new land stretching 
due north as far as 81° N. lat., and in the 
following year they discovered Heureka 
Sound—180 miles in length—which sepa- 
rates this land, now called Axel Heiberg 
Land, from Ellesmere Land on the east. In 
the same year Isachsen discovered two 
large islands in the west, which were 
named Amund Ringnes and Ellef Ringnes 
Lands, from the other two promoters of the 
expedition. These great sledge journeys 
involved long and anxious preparation, 
including the establishment of a depot 
called Bjérneborg, near the southern end of 
Hell Gate, which had to be protected from 
bears by a single watchman. The ex- 
periences of Bay, the zoologist, in this 
solitary position form one of the brightest 
chapters in the book. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about 
these new lands is the abundance of animal 
life, for they lie 700 miles north of the 
dreary region where the companions of 
Franklin perished of starvation. To their 
fresh meat, indeed—even more than to the 
excellence of their own provisions—the 
explorers owed their good health during 
their long detention. Bears, seals, and wal- 
ruses were numerous; reindeer were less 
plentiful, except in the west; but in some 
parts the Arctic hares swarmed to such an 
extent under the very noses of the dogs that 
shooting was useless, and they had to be 
driven away! The musk ox—called by 
Sverdrup the Polar ox—was found in “‘ herd 
upon herd”; and there can be little doubt 
that these islands are the Eskimo 
‘* Umingmuk”’ (Land of the Musk Ox), of 
which the natives told Dr. Kane fifty years 
ago. Sverdrup thus describes the extra- 
ordinary strategic dispositions of these 
animals when attacked by the dogs :— 

**The oxen had formed a square. They stood 
at regular intervals one from another, with their 
hindquarters together, and their heads out- 
wards. Then in turn, and with lightning speed, 
each one made an advance in the shape of a cir- 
cular movement from left to right. At the same 
moment that an ox regained his place, his neigh- 
bour on the right sped out on a similar attack, 
and thus they went on uninterruptedly with 
almost military precision...... The size of the 
attacking circle seems always to be determined 
by the distance of the enemy and the nature of 
the ground. Asa rule, the animals advance ten 
or twelve yards from the square, and once I saw 
them make attacks to a distance of a hundred 
yards. The remaining oxen always cover the 
gap in the square, but immediately make room 
for their comrade when he returns from his 
round...... Like old combatants, they seem 
thoroughly to enjoy defending themselves, and 
appreciate the sporting element in it. I have 
seen herds of as many as thirty form a square, 
with the calves and heifers in the middle, and 
the bulls and cows standing in line of defence 
at distances as equal as the points in the face of 
a compass. When the defence forces of the line 
were no longer available, the reserve was 
mobilized, right down to two-year-old heifers...... 
When once the animals had formed into square, 
they remained at their posts until the attack 
was repulsed, or the entire square fallen, I 





have myself seen the last-standing ox make his 
sortie and then return to his fallen comrades.” 
Sverdrup thinks that the oxen “ would 
make short work of a polar bear,” and 
supposes that this mode of defence was at 
first adopted against large packs of wolves. 
It may have proved entirely successful, for 
wolves, though not rare, were never seen in 
packs, except once when twelve attacked 
the sledge-dogs atnight. The traces of old 
Eskimo dwellings were frequent, but not 
one was of recent date. No doubt this 
is the reason why the country is now a 
hunter’s paradise; and perhaps, as Spitz- 
bergen is now invaded by tourists, Elles- 
mere Land may become the resort of 
sportsmen, whose success, however, will tend 
to defeat itself. It is a region which is 
easier to approach than to leave, as the 
Norsemen found to their cost. The party had 
hoped to return in 1901, but the ice held 
the Fram fast, and the delay of another 
year enabled her captain to put the finish- 
ing touch to his explorations. In the 
spring of 1902 he reached his northern- 
most point in lat. 81° 40’ at Land’s Lokk—an 
island off the coast of Grant Land, about 
sixty miles south-west of the extreme point 
reached by sledges from the Alert in 1876. 
In his absence three of the crew made a 
ten days’ journey to the south down Wel- 
lington Channel to Beechey Island to see 
if the twelve-ton sloop Mary, left behind 
by Sir John Ross in 1851, was capable of 
carrying the party back to Greenland in 
case the Fram had to be abandoned; it 
was found, however, to have been plundered 
and dismantled. Fortunately the Fram 
escaped from her prison early in August, 
and arrived in Norway in September, 
having only twice communicated with ships 
(those of Peary) in more than four years. 
The ordinary reader will probably think 
these volumes too long, and it must be 
confessed that no skill could conceal the 
inevitable sameness of the hunting inci- 
dents, and of the descriptions of barren lands. 
Yet it is a record of many perils bravely 
met and overcome, although the writer 
seems to make light of them; and there is 
a naive frankness about his narrative which 
gives it a charm all its own. The geo- 
grapher, we think, will complain less of its 
length than of a certain want of proportion 
between the parts. The chief instance of 
this occurs in the account of the spring 
sledging in 1901. The captain’s expedition 
to the north, which was the longer by only 
a week, occupies 135 pages, while that 
which he dispatched under Isachsen to the 
west, and which discovered much new land, is 
disposed of in four pages. This dispropor- 
tion appears to be due to no fault of 
Sverdrup, whose own journey was rich in 
discovery, but to the modesty or literary 
incapacity of his comrade. Yet Englishmen 
especially will regret it, for these western 
lands lie north of the most easterly islands 
mapped by the Franklin Search Expeditions 
in 1852 and 1853, where our officers sus- 
pected the existence of more land. Indeed, 
one island seen by Isachsen, which he 
renamed King Christian Land, is probably 
the northern coast of that named Finlay 
Land by Richards in 1853. In his lecture 


to the Geographical Society, Capt. Sverdrup 
expressed the belief that he had reached 
the boundary of the archipelago ; but he was 





speaking rather of the northern region 
which came under his own observation, and 
the remark does not occur in these volumes. 
The western party say nothing of the 
weather or of the character of the ico at 
their furthest point in 106° W. long., and it 
would have been specially interesting to 
know whether the pack at this point was of 
the mountainous kind—so characteristic of 
a land-locked sea—which surrounds Princg 
Patrick Island and Banks Land further 
west. The projected Canadian expedition, 
which is to make for the Pole through 
Behring Strait, should be able, if moderately 
successful, to settle the question of the 
westerly extension of the islands. 

The latter of these volumes contains useful 
appendixes on the scientific results of the 
voyage, and both are well illustrated from 
photographs, though these are distributed 
in rather random fashion. The translator 
has done her work very well on the whole; 
but one or two sentences are unintelligible, 
and there are several which need revision. 








SOCIETIES. 


_ BRITISH ACADEMY.—April 27.—Lord_Reay, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Prof. I. Gollancz, Secretary of 
the Academy, read a paper on ‘Shakespeariana, 
1598-1602.” The paper put forward the theory 
explanatory of Shakspeare’s use of the name 
Polonius for the “ Counsellor” of the King of Den- 
mark, in place of Corambis or Corambus, found in 
the First Quarto, evidently the name of the cha- 
racter in the old play, which belonged to about 1587, 
Corambus, discarded by Shakspeare in ‘ Hamlet,’ 
was used by him as a passing name in ‘ All’s Well.’ 
The name was probably invented by the old dra- 
matist from the Latin phrase crambe repetita, 
adopted into English in the sixteenth century as 
“crambe,” and used as a synonym for unpleasant 
and tedious iteration. Corambis was, as it were, a 
variant for “Old Crambo”’; the character was pro- 
bably easily suggestive of being a caricature of Bur- 
leigh ; the aged statesman died in 1598, and his son, 
Robert Cecil, was one of the foremost men of the 
State. Shakspeare, working at the old play after 
that date, was anxious to make it clear that his 
counsellor was not a stage picture of the great 
English statesman, so he called the character by a 
new name—Polonius. It was contrary to all his- 
torical facts that the counsellor of the King of Den- 
mark should bear a name which could only mean the 
Poloniap, or the Pole ; had it been Sweden, it would 
have been more in accordance with actual con- 
temporary events. The young King of Poland, who 
was also King of Sweden, was at war with his usurp- 
ing uncle, who had unlawfully seized the crown of 
Sweden. England was deeply interested in the 
struggle. Shakspeare created the name Polonius 
with special reference to the ideal “ counsellor” as 
depicted in a work famous throughout Europe, ‘ De 
Optimo Senatore’ (Venice, 1568), written by Lau- 
rentius Grimalius Goslicius, perhaps the greatest 
Polish statesman of the time. Of this work a trans- 
lation was published in 1598. Illustrative pas- 
sages from ‘The Counsellor’ were quoted, sug: 
gestive not only of Polonius, but also of some of 
Hamlet’s most famous utterances. The history 
of the book in English was dealt witb, and 
its use by Shakspeare. The paper next 
considered the character of Malvolio and _ its 
bearing on the date of the play; the name 
Malvolio was probably a punning on the name 
Willoughby. Ambrose Willoughby, a member of 
the family of Lord Willoughby of Parham, was 
Queen Elizabeth’s Chief Server, one of the most 
important offices of the Household. A scandalous 
quarrel took place between him and the Earl of 
Southampton in January, 1598, as may be seen from 
the ‘ Sidney Papers,’ where there is record of some 
unkindness “between 3000 [Southampton] and his 
Mistress, occasioned by some report of Mr. Ambrose 
Willoughby.” The play was probably written 
fur Christmas, 1598, or rather Twelfth Night, 
1599. Willoughby was probably well hit off, and 
easily identified, as, e.g.: ‘‘My masters, are you 
mad? Or whatare you? Have you no wit, manners, 
nor honesty, but to gabble like tinkers at this time 
of night? Do you make an alehouse of my lady’s 
house, that ye squeak out your cosiers’ catches 
without any mitigation or remorse of voice? Is 
there no respect of place, persons, nor time in 
you?” Finally, the paper dealt with the contem- 
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rary Shakspeare critic Judicio, who figures in the 
PReturn from Parnassus,’ and he wasidentified with 
Henry Chettle, Shakspeare’s first panegyrist, about 
whom information had long been sought. 





GEOLOGICAL.—April_27.—Dr. J. E. Marr, Presi- 
sident, in the chair.—The following communica- 
tions were read: ‘On a New Species of Koscorpius 
from the Upper Carboniferous Rocks of Lancashire,’ 
by Messrs. Walter Baldwin and W. H. Sutcliffe,— 
and ‘The Genesis of the Gold-Deposits of Barker- 
ville, British Columbia, and the Vicinity,’ by 
Mr. Austin J. R. Atkin. 





SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—April 28.—Lord 
Avebury, President, in the chair.—The President 
announced that he had appointed Sir John Evans, 
Mr. W. Gowland, Sir Edward Thompson, and Sir 
Henry Howorth to be Vice-Presidents of the 
Society.—Mr. A. G. Hill read a paper on ‘Some 
Post-Visigothic Churches in Spain, with special 
reference to four remarkable churches (probably 
the only extant examples in Spain), which illustrate 
the architectural period between the seventh- 
century Visigothic and the twelfth-century Roman- 
esque. Two specimens only of the former were 
known to the author, who had travelled much in the 
Peninsula. Three of the four described may be 
called Latino-Byzantine, and all belong to the 
middle of the ninth century, viz., S. Maria Naranco 
and 8. Miguel de Lino, near Oviedo; and S. Cristina 
de Lena, in the same district. The first may quite 
possibly be of secular origin, and be part of the 
palace of Ramiro I., King of Asturias; but docu- 
mentary evidence proves that it has been used asa 
church since 905, These three are the work of the 
architect Tioda. The second two are distinguished 
by very small dimensions, cruciform symmetrical 

Jan and a western gallery (or gynxconitis ?), round 

arrel vaulting, and a remarkable arcaded screen 
dividing the presbytery from the nave. There are 
ajimez, or small traceried windows, in some cases, 
but light is usually admitted through plain square 
openings. The sculptured capitals have strong 
Byzantine feeling. The fourth church described 
was the unique Moorish example of Santiago de 
Penalva, a perfect building of the tenth century, 
situated in the romantic and lovely mountains of 
the Vierzo, and associated with the names of San 
Fructuoso and San Gennadio, and the early Asturian 
monasteries. There are apses at each end, a coro 
and cimborio divided by horseshoe arches. The 
jamb shafts of arches and doorways are of marble. 

he author gave much historical information regard- 
ing these remarkable and little-known churches, 

rincipally from the documents cited by old Florez 
in ‘Espafia Sagrada,’ and from other Spanish writers, 
and illustrated the paper by Jantern views of the 
buildings and scale-plans, together with other views 
showing the beautiful scenery of the Vierzo, which 
he had traversed, in Spanish style, on donkeyback. 
—Mr. Somers Clarke communicated a report, as 
Local Secretary for Egypt, with reference to the 
discovery of the tomb of Queen Hatshepsu, the 
excavations of the temple of Mentuhetep, the pre- 
servation of tombs by Mr. W. Mond, the effect of 
the inundation on the island of Phila, the repairs 
rs Karnak and elsewhere, and the new museums at 
airo. 

May 5.—Lord Avebury, President, in the chair.— 
Mr. W. Heward Bell was admitted Fellow.—Mr. 
J.G. Waller read a paper on the hauberk of chain 
mail and its conventional representations, in which 
he criticized Sir Samuel Meyrick’s articie in 
Archeologia, wherein he subdivided the hauberk 
into several modes of manufacture. Mr. Waller 
declared that these were entirely hypothetical, 
arising from a misconception of conventions, and 
that the terms given by Sir Samuel should be set 
aside, as representations referred to meant the same 
thing. He also specially entered into the subject of 
banded mail, pointing out the various theories on 
the subject entertained at home and abroad, which 
he criticized and condemned, exhibiting a hauberk 
which he thought showed a simple solution. Various 
illustrations from brasses and drawings were ex- 
hibited as well as samples of mail. The brass of 
Sir William Molyneux, the great hero of Flodden 
Field, Mr. Waller considered showed him as he 
appeared in that memorable encounter, as it repre- 
sents him in a coif and hauberk of mail, besides the 
ordinary plate covering of the time, hastily assumed, 
on account of the sudden invasion of the Scots, from 
his ancestors’ armoury. It may be noted that of the 
two banners he is said to have taken by his own 
hands, one was that of the Earl of Huntly, the only 
Scottish chieftain who had any temporary success 
in that engagement.—The Rev. C. H. Evelyn White 
read a note on some antique table and other cloths 
of damask linen, pictorially inscribed, two examples 
of which he also exhi+ited. Other examples, all 
apparently of the eighteenth century, were exhibited 





by Messrs. H. 'T. Lyon, C. H. Read, and W. Money, 
and the Rev. R. Duke. After referring to the pro- 
gress of the art connected with figured fabrics of 
woven material, especially that of damascening 
linen, and the various uses of napery, the period of 
its introduction into Europe, &c., Mr. White pro- 
ceeded to comment upon the various exhibits. The 
exigencies of the loom frequently result in an 
abrupt termination of the design, subjects being 
often reduplicated, the members of a body becom- 
ing detached, inscriptions and objects appearing in 
reversed order, &c. The singular variationin cloths 
having views of London is a little remarkable. 





LINNEAN.— May 5.—Prof. 8. H. Vines, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. P. F. Fyson was admitted.—Prof. 
E. L. Bouvier, of Paris, Dr. C. Chun, of Leipsic, and 
Dr. Hugo de Vries, of Amsterdam, were elected 
Foreign Members.—Mr. J. L. Bonhote read a paper 
on ‘Colour and Coloration in Mammals and Birds,’ 
illustrating his remarks with a large series of speci- 
mens from his own collection and the Tring and 
the Cambridge Museums.—In the discussion which 
followed Mr. Howard Saunders, Mr. W.P. Pycraft, 
and Dr. Smith Woodward took part.—Dr. Ridewood 
read a paper on ‘The Cranial Osteology of the Fishes 
of the Families Mormyridx, Notopteride, and 
Hyodontide,’ in which complete descriptions were 
given of the skulls of Mormyrop: deliciosus, Petro- 
cephalus bane, Notopterus kapirat, and Hyodon 
alosoides, together with less complete accounts of 
those of Marcusenius, Gnathostomus, Hyperopisus, 
Mormyrus, and Gymnarchus, 





ZOOLOGICAL.— May 3.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger, V.P., 
in the chair.—The Secretary exhibited, on behalf of 
Dr. Graham Renshaw, an outline sketch of a young 
African elephant, mounted in the museum of the 
Jardin des Plantes, Paris, which showed an unusual 
development of hairs on its body ; and a photograph 
of the quagga, taken by Mr. F. Haes from the last 
female specimen that had lived in the Society’s 
gardens.— Mr. F. E. Beddard exhibited a head of a 
changeable troupial ( Quiscalus versicolor) which had 
died in the gardens, and the brain of which, on 
examination, was found to be infested by nematoid 
worms.—Mr. R. H. Burne exhibited and made re- 
marks on the female reproductive organs of some 
marsupials. Mr. Burne also exhibited photographs 
of the leathery turtle.—Mr. Oldfield Thomas read a 
paper on ‘The Osteology and Systematic Position 
of the Rare Malagasy Bat Myzopoda aurita.—Mr, 
Beddard read the third of a series of papers on the 
anatomy of the Lacertilia, which dealt with points 
in the vascular system of Chameleon and other 
lizarde.—A communication was read from Mr, A. D. 
Immsg, containing notes on the gill-rakers of the 
ganoid fish Polyodon.—Dr. W. G. Ridewood read a 
paper on ‘The Cranial Osteology of the Fishes of 
the Families Elopide and Albulidz, with Remarks 
on the Morphology of the Skull in the Lower 
Teleostean Fishes Generally.’ 


PHILOLOGICAL. — May 6.— Annual Meeting. — 
Prof. Littledale in the chair.— The following 
were elected officers for the ensuing year: — 
President, Prof. Napier; Vice- Presidents, Dre. W. 
Stokes, H. Sweet, and J. A. H. Murray, the 
Rev. A. H. Sayce, Prof. W. W. Skeat, and Dr. H. 
Bradley ; Membersof Council, Messrs. K. L. Brandreth, 
W. A. Craigie, and F. T. Elworthy, Dr. Talfourd 
Ely, Mr. D. Ferguson, Profs. G. Foster, I. Gollancz, 
W. P. Ker, Lawrence, Littledale, and Morfill, Messrs, 
G. Neilson and H. A. Nesbitt, Dr. Oelsner, Profs. 
J.P. Postage, W. Ridgeway, and W. Rippmann, Mr. 
W. H. Stevenson, and Profs. J. Strachan and E. B. 
Tylor; Zreasurer, B. Dawson ; Hon. Secretary, Dr. 
F. J. Furnivall.—Prof. Skeat read a paper on new 
English etymologies, of which the following are 
some examples. To baste meat is from O.F. bastir, 
to build ; the sense of basting meat is given by Du 
Wez (1530). Marlowe’s centronel, a sentinel, is from 
O.F. sentron, a path; from Lat. sémita. Emerald 
is traced back by Uhlenbek, following Pott, to Skt. 
marakatam, an emerald ; from the Heb. barcget, the 
same. Overweening should be overweaning, from 
the verb to overwean (so spelt by Milton) ; and is 
not from ween, to suppose, but from mean, to 
accustom; see A.-S. oferwenian in Toller and in 
Sweet’s ‘O.E. Texts,’ and forwean in ‘N.E.D.’ Rack, 
to refine wine, has lost initial d (like rankle) ; from 
Prov. draco, dracho, also raco, busks of grapes. 
Roan meant “ spotted,” from L. 7ota, a spot on a 
horse; cf. Ita!. rotado, Span. rodado, F. roué, 
dappled. Serval, a tiger-cat, F. serval, is from Port. 
cerval or lobo cerval, a lynx; from its hunting 
stags. Sirrah is not French, but Provengal; the 
Prov. sira is a Prov. pronunciation of F. se, and 
was a term used in contempt of the French nobles. 
Slade, a sloping glen, is connected with sled and 
sledge, but not with slide. Slattern is related to 
slut by gradation. Sterling is really derived from 





M.E. Esterling, an Easterling, which is a very old 
word, and an E. modification of Osterling, an Old 
Saxon form of the eighth century. 





Society OF ArRTs.—May 9.—Mr. H. H. Cunyng- 
hame in the chair.—Prof. Langton Douglas delivered 
the third and concluding lecture of his course of 
Cantor Lectures on ‘The Majolica and Glazed 
Earthenware of Tuscany.’ 

May 10.—Mr. H. H, Cunynghame in the chair.—A 
paper on ‘Crystalline Glazes and their Application 
to the Decoration of Pottery’ was read before the 
Applied Art Section by Mr. W. Burton.—A discus- 
sion followed. 

May 11.—Sir William Abney in the chair.—A 
paper on ‘ Early Painting in Miniature’ was read b 
Mr. R. R. Holmes. The paper was fully illustrate 
by coloured lantern-slides of miniatures prepared 
by the process of three-colour photography. 





SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—May 11, 
—Mr. Pilcher read a paper on ‘The Origin of the 
Alphabet.’ He said that it has usually been assumed 
that the alphabet had a pictorial origin; aleph 
being derived from the picture of an ox, beth from 
that of a house, and soon. But against this theory 
it may be urged that the older forms of the letters 
bear little or no resemblance to the objects denoted 
by their names; while several of the names have 
no intelligible meaning. An alternative view is that 
the alphabetic characters were geometric signe, 
and, as a matter of fact, the older an inscription the 
more geometric is the appearance of the letters. In 
the earliest Greek and Pheenician inscriptions, tau 
zain, and samech figure as a vertical stroke crosse 
respectively by one, two, and three bars. Twelve 
other characters resolve themselves into similar 
morphological triads. Cheth, teth, yod, and _tsade 
are obviously derivatives of he, tau, vau, and shin; 
and the remaining three characters may be accounted 
for on similar principles. Thus the whole of the 
twenty-two letters of the Semitic alphabet must 
have been deliberately invented as a reasoned-out 
scheme of connected geometric forms. The order 
of the Semitic alphabet was arrived at by two or 
three very natural stages. It would at first consist 
of groups, or triads, of letters of related forms ; but 
by attempts at phonetic grouping, and by the 
addition of differentiated characters, it finally 
assumed its well-known order, which passed on, 
with slight changes, to the Greek and Latin 
alphabets. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—May 2.—Mr. 8. H. Hodgeon, V.P., 
in the chair.—Mr. F. Tavani was elected a Member. 
—Mr. G. E. Moore read a paper on ‘ Kant’s Idealism.’ 
One main peculiarity of Kant’s Idealism — the 
peculiarity to which he refers by calling it Transcen- 
dental Idealism—is the theory that it is owing to the 
constitution of our minds that everything presented 
to them is arranged in certain “forms.” is argu- 
ment in favour of this theory is that it alone will 
“explain the possibility of synthetic propositions a 
priori.” By this he does not merely mean that it 
explains why we believe them, but also and chiefly 
that their truth would follow from its truth. But 
their truth does not follow from it, since, (1) the 
theory itself being a synthetic universal pro- 
position, there is one such proposition (namely 
itself) which does not follow from it; and (2) 
it would only follow either (a) that the number 
of every pair of presented groups of 2 was 4 at the 
moment of presentation, not that the number of 
every such pair was 4, or (b) that we should always 
believe the number to be 4, not that it ever was so. 
Kant therefore gives no valid reason for his 
Transcendental Idealism. He himself maintains 
that his Idealism also differs from Berkeley’s by 
admitting that matter exists. But the proposition, 
by admitting which he does differ from Berkeley, 
is not that matter exists; it is only that certain of 
our sensations are always arranged in the transcen- 
dental “forms’”—a proposition which Kant falsely 
identifies with the proposition that matter exists, 
just as Berkeley had falsely identified therewith the 
proposition that certain sensationsexist. Both alike 
fail to see what we really do mean by “matter 
exists,” and both alike deny this proposition.—The 
paper was followed by a discussion. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Geographical, 3.—Annual Meeting; President’s Address 
Sociological, 5.—‘Eugenics: its Definition, Scope, and Aims,’ 
Dr. F. Galton. 
~ Surveyors’ Institution, 8. 
Tugs. ae men, 5.—‘ Meteorites,’ Lecture III., Mr. L. 
letcher. 
— Society of Arts,8.—‘Pewter and the Revival of its Use,’ Mr. 
Lasenby Liberty. 
— Zoological, 8}.—‘Some Nudibranchs from East Africa and 
Zanzibar,’ Part V , Sir C. Eliot; ‘ Description of a New Tree- 
Frog of the Genus Hyla, from British Guiana, carrying Eggs 
on the Back,’ Mr. G. A. Boulenger; ‘Notes upon the Anatomy 
of certain Boide,’ Mr. F. E. Beddard. 

Wep. Meteorological, 4}.— Discussion on ‘ The Variation of the Popu- 
lation of India compared with the Variation of Rainfall, 
1890-1901.’ Papers on ‘Some of the Causes of Rain,’ Hon. 
F. A. Rollo Kussell; ‘Rainfall at the Royal Observatory, 

Greenwich, 1815-1903,’ Mr. W. C. Nash. 
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5 ical, 5}.—‘Action of Nitrosyl Chloride on Pinene,’ Mr. 
~~ aa Tilden ; ‘ ‘The Electrolytic Estimation of Minute Quan- 
tities of Arsenic,’ Messrs. J.8. Sand and J. E. Hackford; 


nd three other Papers. 

ritish Archeologi tA jation, 8.—‘Can Votive Offerings be 
reasure Trove?’ Mr. C. H_ Compton; ‘Durham and the 
Rights of Sanctuary,’ Mr R. H. Forster. 

— Folk-lore, 8.—‘ The Folk-lore of the Basutos,’ Mrs. Cartwright. 

— Micvoscopical, 8.—Exhibition of Flower Seeds under Micro- 
scopes, by Mr. C. ck; ‘Note on Grayson’s Rulings,’ by 
Mr. E. M. Nelson. 

Tuvrs. Royal, 4}. F 

— Historical, 5.—‘The Inquisiti of Depopulati 1605,’ Dr. 
E F. Gay. 

— Royal Institution, 5.—‘Great Britain and Europe, 1763-93,’ 
Lecture [II., Mr A. Hassall. 

— Institution of Electrical Engi s, 3.—I on ‘The 
Steam Turbine as applied to Electrical Engineering.’ 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—‘The Obituary Roll of John Islip,’ 
Abbot of Westminster, 1500-32, with Notes on other English 
Obituary Rolls,’ Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. 

Frat. Royal paiee, 9.—‘The Radiati and E i of 
um,’ 














Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Sonata Style and the Sonata Forms,’ 
Lecture ILI., Mr. D. F. Tovey. 








Science Gossip, 


THE death, in his seventy-second year, is 
announced from Leipsic of the distinguished 
anatomist Wilhelm His, the author of ‘Un- 
tersuchungen iiber die erste Anlage des 
Wirbeltierleibs,’ ‘ Unsere Kirperform und 
das physiologische Problem ihrer Entstehung,’ 
and ‘Die anatomische Nomenklatur,’ a work 
containing the scientific nomenclature adopted 
by the Anatomical Society. 


THE Council of the Geological Society have 
this year awarded the Daniel Pidgeon Fund to 
Mr. Linsdall Richardson. 


Rear-ApMiraAL CuesTerR, U.S.N., Super- 
intendent of the Naval Observatory, Washing- 
ton, communicates to No. 559 of the Astro- 
nomical Journal the results of a series of obser- 
vations of all the eight satellites of Saturn, 
obtained near the opposition of the planet last 
year by Mr. C. W. Frederick with the 26-inch 
equatorial of that observatory. 


M. Destanpres publishes in No. 17, 
tome cxxxviii., of the Comptes Rendus of the 
Académie des Sciences a determination of the 
actual paths of nine of the Leonid meteors 
(besides a few from another radiant) observed 
simultaneously on the mornings of November 
14th and 15th last at Chevreuse, a few miles to 
the south-west of Versailles, and Authon-la- 
Plaine, near Auneau, in the Department of 
Eure-et-Loir. The exact distance between these 
two stations is 28-7 kilometres, or about eigh- 
teen miles; one path measured was thirty 
miles in length, the meteor having moved in the 
interval from the height of eighty-six to that of 
sixty-nine miles. The mean height of the 
appearances is 103°6 kilometres, or 64:3 miles ; 
of the disappearances, 75°8 kilometres, or 47°1 
miles; and of the trajectory, 35°2 kilometres, 
or about 22 miles, 


In the current number of the Bulletin de la 
Société Astronomique de France it is stated that 
M. Lucien Rudaux, of Donville, in the Depart- 
ment of Manche, narrowly missed being the 
first discoverer of comet a, 1904. Having taken 
a photograph of part of the constellation Her- 
cules on the evening of the 16th ult., he noticed, 
on developing the plate, a slight nebulosity 
between the star 52 Herculis and the cluster 
M 92. Before he could compare its place with 
the stars again, the sky had become cloudy, 
and was so again on the following even- 
ings. If we allow for the difference of longi- 
tude, the time of the photograph (about 
10" 30", Paris time) was about four hours 
before that of the actual discovery by Mr. 
Brooks at Geneva, N.Y. The Astronomer 
Royal communicates to No. 3945 of the Astro- 
nomische Nachrichten three accurate places of 
the comet obtained from photographs taken 
with the astrographic equatorial and the 30-inch 
reflector of the Thompson equatorial at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, on the nights 
of the 17th, 18th, and 19th ult. The comet is 
now only about half as bright as it was at the 
time of discovery. 





FINE ARTS 


—_o—- 


THE EXHIBITION OF FRENCH PRIMITIVES. 
I. 

In our first article we omitted to mention one 
of the most remarkable exhibits in the Pavilion 
de Marsan, a silver-gilt figure of a king in such 
high relief as to be almost in the round. This 
does not belong, properly, to the period 
illustrated by the exhibition, but it takes us 
back to the greatest period of French sculp- 
ture, the thirteenth century ; and no one will 
complain of the opportunity of seeing so 
splendid a work. It was discovered walled up 
in a house at Bourges, and was either marvel- 
lously protected from injury in this way, or it 
has been, as we suspect, very carefully restored. 
It is a piece of singular beauty, and expresses 
perfectly that saintly gaiety and courtliness 
which inform so much of the work of the 
period, and which may almost pass for a direct 
rendering in artistic form of the temper of 
St. Louis himself. No other work in the exhibi- 
tion has quite this purity and simplicity of 
feeling, for the fourteenth century was occupied 
in learning, by bitter disillusionment, the 
limitations of thirteenth-century ideals, The 
portrait of Jean le Bon, by Girard d’Orléans 
(No. 1), gives an idea of the changed atti- 
tude ; and here already is a hint of that new 
note of particular and individualized realism 
which distinguished the next fertile impulse 
in art—the impulse which created the art of the 
fifteenth century throughout Europe. The por- 
trait is of interest, because it presents a work 
of certain date and provenance, and affords a 
type of the technical methods employed by 
French painters at the time. It is painted in 
tempera on a gold ground over gesso, the panel 
being covered by a fine linen before the 
gesso is applied. The gold shows traces of 
elaborate tooled and stamped patterns. The 
same technique is still more finely seen in the 
beautiful and touching Pieta from the Musée 
de Troyes (14), ascribed, we think wrongly, to 
Jean Malouel. In this the stamping of the 
gold ground is a marvel of taste and technical 
skill such as in Italy is scarcely to be found, 
even among the Sienese. In this and in the 
delicacy of the embroidered fringes of the 
robes, we are reminded of the Wilton House 
diptych—in which we note, too, a similar tech- 
nique. Nevertheless, neither this nor any of 
the works shown in Paris are by the same 
hand, nor do any of them quite come up to the 
level of that unique painting. It remains, we 
fear, as difficult as ever to place that work, but 
considerations of technique would point to the 
Parisian School of the time. André Beauneveu, 
to whom it has been ascribed, shows himself in 
the Latin Psalter of the Duc de Berri (No. 67, 
Bibl. Nationale) too slight and superficial a 
designer—too fluent and empty in his forms— 
for such a masterpiece. In point of drawing, 
in vivacity and brilliance of touch, the nearest 
approach to this was, we thought, the little 
diptych from the Museo Nazionale at Florence, 
which again has very close analogies with the 
tapestries of Jacques Bandol, of Bruges. Of 
these, surely the most marvellous tapestries in 
the world, the Cathedral at Angers has lent a 
few pieces. They are perfect alike in design, 
colour, and workmanship, and as they were 
executed in Paris at a time when the Flemish 
looms had not been set up, they help to prove— 
what indeed is to us the general result of this 
exhibition—that in the latter half of the four- 
teenth century Paris was the great artistic centre 
of Northern Europe. The artists, itis true, were 
more often than not from the Flemish border 
—Jacques Bandol himself, Beauneveu, and the 
Limbourgs—but the home of the tradition was 
Paris and the tradition essentially French. 

With the separation of the domain of Bur- 
gundy and its rapid growth to independent 
power and wealth there arose another centre 





of patronage at Dijon, which likewise was gyp. 
= from the north ; Sluter, Jean Malouel, ang 

roederlam were none of them French by birth 
but working in a new centre in which French 
ideas predominated, they developed a disting, 
style which one may recognize as Burgundian, 
It is marked off from the Parisian by its greater 
robustness, its broader and coarser humanity, 
its lack of elegance and finesse. Malouel’s 
great picture of the Martyrdom of St. Denis ig 
lent by the Louvre, and shows already the 
burly, humorous, and vividly dramatic sense and 
the forcible ugliness which distinguish Sluter’s 
sculpture, and which are to be found most 
strikingly later in the fresco of the ‘ Raising 
of Lazarus’ at Beaune Cathedral. 

The later variant of Malouel’s great compo. 
sition by Henri Bellechose is also exhibited, 
but it is a very inferior work, in which Malouel’s 
splendid characterization is almost degraded 
into brutality. Is the great Annunciation (37) 
from the Church of the Madeleine at Aix to be 
ascribed to the same Burgundian School some 
fifty years later? We think M. Bouchot is 
right in doing so. The painting reminds us 
at first more of Hubert van Eyck than any one, 
The action of the angel, with spreading robes, 
is not unlike that of the angel in Sir Frederick 
Cook’s picture of the ‘Three Maries.’ Again, 
the marvellous realism of the wings, treated at 
once with microscopic detail and consummate 
breadth, is such as we can scarcely match else. 
where except in Hubert’s painting. But it is 
none the less not by Van Eyck, nor is it a 
purely Flemish work — the heraldry in the 
stained-glass windows is recognized as French; 
the architecture, though somewhat mixed and 
fantastic in character, is mainly French or Bur- 
gundian; while the more vivacious gestures, the 
subtle and brilliant drawing of the hands, all 
point to some artist of French education. It is 
one of the surprises of this exhibition to find so 
great a work as this thus entirely isolated and 
without known relationship. We believe, how- 
ever, that it is by some unknown pupil of 
Broederlam who developed parallel to the Van 
Eycks. When, if ever, his name becomes 
known, he will be counted as one of the great 
masters of the Middle Ages. 

Passing to the next room, we come to the wall 
devoted to Fouquet. Of his indubitable works 
there are four: the splendid portrait of 
Charles VII., much less damaged, we think, 
than is usually supposed, and still magnificent 
in colour beneath its coat of dirty varnish and 
modern glazes ; the Juvenal des Ursins, whichis 
fortunately intact, though somewhat dirty; and 
the two pictures, supposed to have formed 
a diptych, of Etienne Chevalier and St, 
Stephen kneeling before Agnes Sorel as the 
Virgin. In spite of the apparently con- 
vincing evidence, it is hard to believe that any 
artist, much less Fouquet, ever intended these 
two entirely disparate pictures to form a single 
composition. In the miniature at Chantilly, 
where the same patron is introduced by the 
Saint to the Virgin, a totally different arrange- 
ment is employed, and one which produces 
a harmonious balance. The Berlin picture 
is almost a wreck from overcleaning and the 
removal of the lacquer on the gold. It has lost 
thereby all that suffused atmospheric quality, 
that slightly opalescent tonality, which is cha- 
racteristic of Fouquet alike in his paintings and 
miniatures. The Antwerp picture has also 
suffered, but much less ; the blue of the Virgin's 
robe was entirely repainted at some time 
in the last century, but the restorer seems to 
have kept to the original colour ; it at any rate 
forms a delightful chord with the ivory flesh and 
the sharp green note of the bodice ribbon. 

Of the other three pictures ascribed to 
Fouquet two may, we feel sure, be dismissed : the 
Portrait of a Man (48) is surely not French, and 
is, we believe, a fine work by Jerome Bosch ; 
the Man with the Arrow (47) is not so certainly 
Netherlandish, and may be by some Burgundian 
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aoa 
artist working under Flemish influences. But 
at once the most puzzling and the most inter- 
esting is the Liechtenstein portrait (51). This 
wonderful face is rendered with extraordinary 
psychological insight. Its subtlety as interpre- 
tation of character, its vitality and movement 
are altogether surprising, and it bears some 
considerable likeness to the undoubted por- 
trait of Fouquet by himself in an enamel 
miniature. But inthe picture the drawing is 
more intricate and involved; it lacks the 
weighty modelling, the great massive effects, 
which one regards as characteristic of Fouquet. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that by 
a process of exclusion—al ways dangerous in view 
of our limited knowledge—we are brought 
back to Fouquet as the only possible author. 

The Maitre de Moulins presents no such 
difficult problems; his personality, even the 

rocess of his development from Fouquet and 

an der Goes, is apparent. The earliest work 
by him is the Adoration, from the Bishop’s 
Palace at Autun (103), in which he appears almost 
as a pupil of Van der Goes ; but he has already 
developed here his peculiar fresh green land- 
scape and breezy sky, his delicate taste for the 
opposition of strong local colours, and_ his 

eculiarly pallid flesh tints. The Madonna from 

russels follows this at some distance of time ; 
while about the same period, still fairly early 
work, is the Lady and Patron Saint (108), 
recently acquired from Messrs. Agnew for the 
Louvre. The Moulins altarpiece of 1488 is, of 
course, the central and typical work. Seen here 
for the first time adequately, it fully justifies its 
great reputation. But of all the paintings by 
this still unnamed master, the Donor and 
Saint from Glasgow (106) is perhaps the most 
accomplished. It is to be regretted that it is 
hung in the worst place of any. The second 
version of Pierre de Bourbon and its pendant 
from the Louvre (104 and 105) are at best only 
atelier pieces ; but the admirable little portrait 
lent by Madame Yturbe (107) must certainly 
be by the master himself. 

The majority of French critics are now 
inclined to reject the name of Jean Perréal for 
the Maitre de Moulins, and his name is given 
to two pictures—one, the Madonna and Child 
from the Louvre, with the initials I. P. (138); the 
other, a somewhat similar adaptation of Mem- 
ling’s types, from Herr Kaufmann’s collection 
(137). It is difficult to believe that they are bythe 
same hand. Herr Kaufmann’s picture is bright, 
hard, and crude. The Louvre one is feeble and 
soft. Neither of them shows any original 
artistic power, and it is difficult to believe that 
they can be the work of a man so celebrated in 
his day as Perréal. 

In the gallery devoted to the pictures from 
the south of France, besides the great works 
which we mentioned in our first article, is a 
little picture (89) representing the Chief 
Butler’s Dream, with two figures in an 
interior which is rendered almost with the 
completeness of a seventeenth-century Dutch 

ainting. It is ascribed to the school of 
icardy. It has been a good deal repainted, 
but we believe it is possible here to recognize 
the hand of the unknown master of the St. 
Giles diptych, of which one wing is in the 
National Gallery. 

Two very remarkable pictures representing the 
Legend of St. George (33.36), lent by M. Belin, 
figured also at Bruges, but they can be better 
seen here, and a careful study of them reveals 
@ very remarkable artist with a power of fiery 
dramatic composition altogether unusual in 
Northern art. Nor is this all; in technique and 
colour they recall certain painters of North 
{taly, notably Stefano da Zevio. They are, 

owever, certainly not Italian, nor, we believe, 
are they French. M. Martin Leroy possesses 
a large triptych, undoubtedly by the same 
hand, in which the architectural framework 
and the gold background make a Spanish origin 
almost certain, 





OXFORD EXHIBITION OF HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. 


Tuts exhibition, which is under the auspices 
of a committee of the Oxford Historical Society, 
is confined to portraits of English historical 
personages who died prior to the year 1625. In 
thus following the example set by Cambridge 
in 1884 and 1885, Oxford is performing what 
has long been regarded by all interested in art 
and history as a neglected duty. In subsequent 
exhibitions it is hoped to trace Oxford’s history 
in the portraits of her great men and bene- 
factors down to the present day. 


It cannot in truth be said that this exhibition 
creates any great respect for Oxford as the 
home of fifteenth and sixteenth century art. 
There are very few originals of real worth, and 
there are many very poor copies. Above all, 
one is sad to find no absolutely unquestioned 
work of Hans Holbein, for it is at any rate a 
disputed decision which attributes Lord Dillon’s 
portrait of William Warham to that master. In 
spite, however, of the disappointment of a first 
impression, the exhibition is one of great 
interest, and much can be learnt from any such 
assembly of portraits of the Tudor period. 

The first picture to strike one is a full-length 
portrait of William of Wykeham (No. 2), founder 
of New College; this is, perhaps, the earliest 
picture in the collection, but it compares very 
favourably with those of the next century. All 
Souls is not nearly so fortunate in her founder 
Henry Chichele (5), which is very flat and 
wooden. Of Richard Foxe (11 and 12) there 
are two similar portraits, copies from Joannes 
Corvus, according to the catalogue, though the 
first is generally attributed to Corvus himself ; 
certainly, if not an original, it is, with the possible 
exception of Hugh Price (48) from a Holbein, 
the best copy in the collection. Then one comes 
to the familiar portrait of Thomas Wolsey (17) 
belonging to Magdalen College, a fine work by 
an unknown painter. About this picture there 
is a curious divergence of opinion among critics. 
One sees in it a man ‘‘as clever and as vulgar 
as a barmaid”; another “‘ali the dignity and 
sagacity that befits a great Churchman and a great 
statesman.” To the casual observer it rather 
appears the face of an honest and well-contented 
worthy. 

Very curious is a bust of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(24), based on a drawing by Holbein, the 
extreme pallor of the face and neck being 
enhanced by the blackness of the beard. Queen 
Mary (32), by an unknown hand, is a very 
pleasing picture, and to my mind, at any rate, she 
appears to greater advantage than her ostenta- 
tious successor. Close at hand is her confident, 
Cardinal Pole (35), a large three-quarter-length 
picture, which seems almost modern in treat- 
ment. Another large portrait is that of Sir 
William Cordell (52), one of the best works of 
Cornelius de Zeeu. 

There follows a group of Elizabethans 
—Sir Francis Walsingham; Lord Burghley ; 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester; Sir Martin 
Frobisher ; Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex 
—but we miss Drake and Spenser from the 
Court of the great queen. Perhaps the best 
of this group is Sir Martin Frobisher (68), by 
Cornelis Ketel, a whole-length portrait, in 
which the accessories are carefully and admirably 
painted. As for Elizabeth herself, she is repre- 
sented by no fewer than seven portraits, nearly 
all of them masses of elaborate jewellery and 
gorgeous embroidery. Of these, two (88 and 90) 
are attributed to Federigo Zuccaro, probably 
rightly so, though it has long been the 
custom to attribute all and every portrait of 
Elizabeth to that painter. No. 88 depicts her 
as youthful and affected, but by no means 
without beauty, but the stately and somewhat 
elaborate Jesus College Zuccaro and the 
more dignified Christ Church portrait (87) are 
the best pictures of Elizabeth as a queen rather 
than a woman. 





Another notable picture from Lord Dillon’s 
collection is Sir Henry Lee (99), by Sir 
Anthonis Mor, which there seems no good 
reason to doubt is an original. Of the five 
portraits of Henry Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
who died in 1612, the best is that by Isaac 
Oliver (103) from the Bodleian, though the 
Magdalen College painting (102) is of consider- 
able merit. 

Space forbids me to do more than mention Sir 
Thomas Overbury (106) and Sir Thomas Bodley 
(108), but I cannot pass by the fine picture of 
Sir Walter Raleigh (111) without deploring its 
very bad condition ; surely Oriel College should 
be able to do something to save it. The two 
portraits of John King attributed to Daniel 
Mytens are excellent, the bust (120) being con- 
sidered the original of the work in the National 
Portrait Gallery. The William Camden (124) is 
the undoubted work of Marcus Gheeraerts the 
younger, and needs no comment. 

Turning for a moment to the various portraits 
of unknown ladies and gentlemen, we find that 
these, though lacking in the historical interest 
attaching to the rest, are by no means un- 
interesting from the artistic point of view. 

Whether the small picture of an unknown 
lady (31) is rightly attributed to Lucas de Heere 
or not, it is a very good example of the close 
and minute carefulness in portraiture with 
which that artist is identified. Well worth 
notice, too, is an Unknown Navigator (45), which 
was formerly believed to represent Christopher 
Columbus. Then comes a group of unknowns, 
of which 80 and 82, from Sir George Dashwood’s 
collection, are the best. 

The student of costume in the Middle Ages 
will certainly find much to interest him in this 
exhibition. Apart from the portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth, with all their gorgeous raiment, he 
will do well to notice the magnificent dress 
worn by Margaret Clifford, Countess of 
Cumberland (109), which is of black, most 
elaborately slashed with white, and tied with 
gold points; or, again, there is the beautiful 
dress and cloak of Lady Elizabeth Powlett (74). 
Equally admirable as an example of the dress 
of the times is A Nurse and Child (79). The 
various portraits of the courtiers of Queen 
Elizabeth show that the dress of the men was 
very sober in colour, though rich enough in 
material, if Dudley, Earl of Leicester (65), and 
Devereux, Earl of Essex (69), can be taken as 
typical. Far more striking are the dresses of 
Henry Frederick, Prince of Wales, whether we 
take the full-length portrait (101) with the 
scarlet and white robes of the Order of the Bath 
over a crimson and gold dress, or the equally 
fine half-length (103) by Isaac Oliver, where he is 
represented with a richly embroidered dress of 
gold, white, and scarlet, with the blue ribbon of 
the Order of the Garter round the neck. 

The exhibition, which is open till May 26th, 
will very well repay a visit, and in Oxford we 
look forward with the greatest interest to the 
next in the series. G.-C, 








SALES, 


Atv Christie’s on the 7th inst. Gainsborough’s 
portrait of Lady Mary Impey fetched 2,9401.; 
Romney’s Catherine, Lady Abercorn, 2,100/.; and 
the Infant Don Balthazar Carlos, by Velasquez, 
1.5752. The last-mentioned came from Mr. S. H. 
Fraser’s collection, which also included the fol- 
lowing. Drawings: D. Cox, A Welsh Landscape, 
with children and poultry, 225. W. Hunt, Con- 
tented with Little, 157/. Turner, Rhodes, 1687. 
Pictures: Q. Brekelenkam, A Musician pulling oa 
his Boots, 1477. P. Codde, A Family Group, 2832. 
D. van Delen, The Interior of a Palace (figures by 
D. Hals), 1152. Greuze, The Artist’s Daughter, 
2731. Lawrence, Miss Storr, of Blackheath, 2837. 
Filippo Lippi, The Madonna, seated on a terrace, 
the Infant Saviour on her knees, 525]. J. ver 
Meer, of Delft, A Group of Cavaliers, 3151. G. 
Metsu, The Blacksmith’s Yard, 162/. Murillo, St. 
Thomas de Villaneuva distributing Alms, 388/.; 
The Good Shepherd, 2107. J. Ruysdael, A Woody 
River Scene, 110/. Jan Steen, A Frozen River 
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Scene, 105/. Teniers, A Man, in green coat, seated, 
playing a violin, 220/, E. de Witte, Interior of a 
Church, 5251. ‘ : 

The remainder were from various collections. 
Pastels : J. Russell, Lady Frederick, 6302. ; Sir John 
Frederick, 147/. Pictures: Raeburn, Archibald 
Constable, 420/.; Portrait of a Boy, in green coat, 
with white collar, 5257. Rembrandt, The Angel 
departing from the Family of Tobit, 105/.; The 
‘Adoration of the Magi, 472/. Romney, Sir Robert 
Strange, 546/.; Lady Hester Amelia de Burgh, 200/.; 
Portrait of a Young Lady, in white dress, with 
mauve sash, seated on a sofa, 535/.; Maria Copley, 
6301. G. Vincent, A Woody Landscape, 2947. A. 
Palamedes, Nine Ladies and Gentlemen playing 
Musical Instruments, 1627. Murillo, The Assumption 
of the Virgin, 157/. B. Luini, St. Catherine of 
Alexandria, 1267. Sir W. Beechey, Anne, Countess 
of Newburgh, 577/. Gainsborough, David Garrick, 
7351. Reynolds, Lady Gibbons, 399/. 

Some good prices were realized at the sale of 
engravings on the 3rd inst. After Maria Cosway : 
Mrs. Cosway, by V. Green, 273/. After Lawrence : 
Miss Farren, by Bartolozzi, 157/. After Reynolds: 
Miss Jacobs, by J. Spilsbury, 967. After Romney : 
Lady Isabella Hamilton, by J. Walker, 1007. After 
Hoppner: Lady Anne Lambton and Children, by J. 
Young, 5%. 








Sine-Art Gossip: 

Last Monday an exhibition was opened at 
the Modern Gallery Annexe of water-colour 
sketches of England, Italy, and Sicily, by Miss 
Frances Rodd, Miss G. R. Prideaux-Brune, and 
Mr. J. W. G. Bond, 


Av Leighton House this month there is on 
view a loan collection of paintings and drawings 
by Miss E. Fortescue Brickdale. 


At the Fine-Art Society’s rooms there is an 
exhibition of water-colour drawings of English 
country life and Venice by Mrs, Allingham. 


AN interesting exhibition is being held at the 
ole des Beaux-Arts in Paris of the work of a 
once famous artist, Romain Cazes, who had a 
great vogue during the second and third quarters 
of the last century. He painted the portraits 
of nearly all the famous men of his day, and 
decorated a number of churches, including 
those of Luchon, of Albi, of Oloron, and of La 
Trinité and Saint-Francois-Xavier at Paris. He 
was one of the most distinguished pupils of 
Ingres, and the cartons of his great works will 
on view at the Ecole during the present 
month. He was born in 1810 and died in 
1881. 


ANOTHER exhibition which English visitors to 
Paris during Whitsuntide should not miss is 
that opened a few days ago at the Sedelmeyer 
Galleries, 6, Rue de la Rochefoucauld. It con- 
sists almost exclusively of pictures by English 
masters of the eighteenth century, which M. 
Charles Sedelmeyer has, during the last few 
years, so successfully introduced to the notice 
of French collectors. Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Hoppner, Raeburn, Beechey, and 
Lawrence are all represented by fine pictures, a 
few of which have passed through, Christie’s 
sale-rooms, whilst others have been acquired 
privately. The beautiful whole-length Romney 
of Diana, Lady Milner, and Reynolds’s picture 
of Judge Denning and his sister are among 
the more striking of the exhibits, 

ATTENTION should also be called to yet a third 
minor show, and that is a collection of views 
of the Thames by Claude Monet, now to be 
seen at the Durand-Ruel Galleries. One of the 
most accomplished of French art critics, M. 
Arséne Alexandre, describes the result as ‘‘ pro- 
digieuse,” and as one of the most important art 
events of the day. Monet appears to have 
caught the atmospheric effects of the Thames 
with unusual success. 


WE regret to notice the death, reported from 
Munich, of Franz von Lenbach, a portrait 
painter who had a European reputation. Born 
in Bavaria in 1836, Lenbach began life as a 
mason, but the animal painter Hofner turned 
his thoughts to art, and after a short period of 





study at the Munich Academy, he began, in 
1855, to paint landscapes, portraits, and 
animals. In 1857 Piloty took him as a pupil 
to Rome, where he studied the great masters. 
On his return he produced several portraits 
under their influence, and was in 1860 called to 
teach art at Weimar. But he soon returned to 
Munich, and in 1867 was sent by Count Schack 
to Spain to copy celebrated pictures. From this 
period dates his fame as a portrait painter and 
a colourist who learnt much from Titian, 
Velasquez, and Rembrandt. Portraits of Bis- 
marck by him are in many German galleries. 
He painted, besides many royal personages, Paul 
Heyse, Gladstone, Déllinger, Wagner, Liszt, 
Leo XIII., and Moltke, into whose family he 
married. 


Ir is so unusual to hear of fine pictures by 
old masters being exported to England that 
instances are worth recording. An important 
picture by Drouais, ‘La Petite Fille au Chat,’ 
was purchased at the Hdétel Drouot on 
April 30th on behalf of an English client. It is 
signed and dated 1767, and is said to have been 
in the sale,in Paris in June-July, 1862, of 
French pictures from the collection of the Earl 
of Pembroke. 








MUSIC 


-_<o— 


THE WEEK. 


Covent GARDEN.—‘ Roméo et Juliette’; ‘Tannhiiuser’; 
* Lohengrin’; ‘ Tristan und Isolde.’ 


Govnop’s ‘ Roméo et Juliette’ was given 
at Covent Garden last Thursday week. 
Madame Suzanne Adams as Juliette was at 
her best, and M. Saleza, although at times 
uncertain in his intonation, deserves com- 
mendation. The same work was again 
performed last Tuesday for the renérée of 
Madame Melba. She is evidently fond of 
the opera, on account probably of the oppor- 
tunities which it offers her to display her 
fine and wonderfully trained voice; and 
her success was most brilliant and well 
deserved. M. Saleza was good in the first 
act, doubtful in the second, but in the third 
and fourth he produced a most favourable 
impression ; and after the street scene he 
won special applause. Signor Mancinelli 
conducted. 

Friday and the following Monday were 
devoted to ‘ Tannhiuser’ and ‘ Lohengrin.’ 
In the former work Friiulein Ternina made 
her first appearance this season, and her 
impersonation of Elisabeth was marked by 
nobility and tenderness, but her voice was 
not in the best order. In an artist so 
highly gifted, however, any shortcoming (and 
in this case it was only slight) is readily 
excused. Frau Kniipfer-Egli as Venus was 
only moderately successful. Herr Burrian, 
the Tannhiuser, is a dramatic singer, but 
the quality of his voice is somewhat rough. 
Herr Schiitz sang well, but did not reveal 
the knightly bearing of Wolfram. The 
shepherd’s song was agreeably rendered 
by Fraulein Alten. The chorus singing, 
though better than usual, was not ideal. 

The performance of ‘ Lohengrin’ was far 
above the average. Friiulein Destinn, who 
represented Elsa, made her mark ina réle 
very different from the one in which she 
appeared to such advantage in ‘ Pagliacci’ 
last week. Her high notes may be occasion- 
ally harsh, but she possesses dramatic 
instinct and strong intelligence. Herr 


Herold, a Danish artist, was the Lohengrin. 
He was undoubtedly nervous, but he has 
a really fine voice and uses it well; and 





he is a good actor. In the duet of the 
third act both he and Friiulein Destinn 
distinguished themselves, while in the ‘ Fare. 
well’ Herr Herold created a strong impreg. 


sion. His appearance in other rédles yi} 
be watched with interest. Herr Kniipfer, 
the King, has a voice of very pleasing 
character. Madame Kirkby Lunn’s clever 
impersonation of Ortrud is familiar. So, 
too, are Heer van Rooy’s grand singing 
and superb declamation in the part of 
Telramund. The work was given in its 
entirety, and, though it was interesting to 
hear it thus, we could not but feel that the 
choruses in the second act prolong a situa- 
tion in itself open to the charge of arti- 
ficiality. 

‘ Tristan’ was given for the second time 
last Wednesday evening. Friiulein Terning 
was the Isolde; she seemed to sing with a 
certain effort, as if she was not well, but 
her wonderful rendering of the part, her dig. 
nified deportment, her expressive gestures, 
amply compensated for anything that may 
have been lacking in the tone of her voice; 
she still remains the finest Isolde on the 
stage. Madame Kirkby Lunn was excellent 
as Brangiine, and Heer van Rooy, as usual, 
an admirable Kurwenal. MHerr Burrian 
again impersonated Tristan. The orchestral 
playing under Dr. Richter was most refined. 








PURCELL’s ‘DIDO AND /NEAS.’ 
Savage Club. 

Ir is usually stated that ‘ Dido and Aineas’ 
was not performed in public till recently. The 
Shakspeare Exhibition at the British Museum 
has called attention to an edition of ‘ Measure 
for Measure,’ in which the whole opera was 
performed as interludes. The full title of the 
play is— 

“ Measure for Measure, or Beauty the Best 
Advocate. Ag it is Acted At the Theatre in Lin- 
colns-Inn-Fields. Written Originally by Mr. 
Shakespear: And now very much Alter’d: With 
Additions of several Entertainments of Musick, 
London : Printed for D. Brown, &ce....... 1700.” 

The list of the performers includes Betterton 
and Mrs. Bracegirdle. The play was adapted 
by Charles Gildon, an enthusiastic admirer of 
Purcell, of whom in his ‘ Life of Betterton,’ 
p. 167, he thus writes :— 

“ Purcell, whose Music supported a Company cf 
young raw Actors, against the best and most favourd 
of that Time, and transported the Town for several 
Years together, as they do yet all true Lovers of 
Music.” 

The Prologue, by Mr. Oldmixon, spoken by 
Mr. Betterton, concludes thus :— 


Hold ; I forgot the Business of the Day ; 
No more than this, We, for our Selves, need Say, 
*Tis Purcels Musick, and ’tis Shakespears Play. 


At the end of the first act we have the title, 
‘The Loves of Dido and neas, a Mask, in 
Four Musical Entertainments,’ intruded. The 
firat entertainment lasts to the chorus ‘‘ To the 
Hills and the Vales.” The second entertain- 
ment comes in Act II. scene ii., and concludes 
with Echo, ‘‘In our deep vaulted cell,” and the 
Dance of Furies. The third entertainment 
concludes the opera as we have it now. It is 
placed at the end of Act III. In Act V. after 
the action the fourth entertainment takes 
place—A Mask, Phoebus, Nereides, Venus, 
Tritons, Shepherds, &c., Mars, and Peace. This 
*‘ fourth entertainment” forms no part of the 
opera as we know it now, though, as I learn 
from Mr. Barclay Squire, it preceded it in the 
original text. No music for it is known, and it 
has been up to now generally assumed that 
none was written. ‘ 
I need not indicate the importance of this 
discovery to the musical history of the period. 
Rosert STEELE. 
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Busical Gossiy, 


Various pianoforte recitals have recently 
been held at the Bechstein Hall. Mr. Eugen 
@’Albert’s programme on the 28th ult. was 
devoted to Chopin and Liszt, and if at times the 
reat pianist allowed zeal to outrun discretion, 
he displayed strong intellect and splendid tech- 
nique. —M. Vladimir de Pachmann gave a 
Chopin Recital, April 30th, to an overflowing 
hall, and once again proved himself an admir- 
able interpreter of his favourite. His second 
recital, before his departure for America, 
takes place this afternoon.—On May 2nd Miss 
Evelyn Suart’s varied and interesting programme 
opened with a legitimate Bach Fugue (No. 6 
from the first part of the ‘Well-tempered Clavier’). 
Her finished technique and intelligent playing 
won for her genuine success. — Miss Szalit 
began a series of three recitals on May 4th, and 
fully confirmed the highly favourable im- 
pression she created a few months ago. Her 
gifts, if not fully developed, are great.—And 
Mr. Frederic Lamond at his recital on May 6th 
gave impressive readings of Bach’s ‘ Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue’ and Beethoven’s ‘ Wald- 
stein’ Sonata, and played the Schubert-Liszt 
‘Erlkénig’ in a manner which, both for tone 
and technique, recalled Rubinstein’s poetical 
rendering of the piece. 


Hanpeu’s ‘Jephtha,’ which has not been 
heard for some years in London, was performed 
last Tuesday at St. James’s Hall by the Handel 
Society. 

A CONCERT was given by the Misses Paula 
and Flora Hegner at St. James’s Hall last 
Saturday afternoon. Miss Paula, aged twelve, 
played Chopin’s Concerto in © minor. Her 
touch is delicate and her technique good, and 
she promises well for the future. Miss Flora 
Hegner, aged fourteen, is a vocalist. She has 
a light soprano voice, and, like her sister, is 
talented, but as yet she ought not to appear 
on the concert platform. The pair come from 
Vienna, and are at present studying at Leipsic. 


Miss ADELA VERNE concluded at the Salle 
Erard on Wednesday evening her course of 
seven historical recitals of pianoforte music. 
She included in her final programme Richard 
Strauss’s little-known Sonata in B minor, Op. 5. 
The music, which shows at times the influence 
of Mendelssohn, lacks strength, but is generally 
melodious and pleasing, the Andante and the 
Scherzo being the most attractive of the four 
movements. Miss Verne also brought forward 
an expressive ‘ Ballade’ of serious character, by 
Mr. H. F. Birch-Reynardson ; a refined ‘ Ber- 
ceuse’ by Mr. Algernon Ashton, and a Study by 
Glazounow. Her playing during the evening 
was equally skilful and intelligent. 


Master Vécsey gave his second concert at 
St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, and again there 
was an immense and enthusiastic audience. 
His reading of the Mendelssohn Concerto, in 
which the composer’s pianoforte arrangement 
of the score was ably played by M. Badekow, 
was extraordinary ; he took the Finale at an 
unknown pace, yet every note was distinct and 
in perfect tune. Buta greater wonder was the 
intelligence and soul which he threw into the 
music. He gave also various solos. To keep 
on piling adjective on adjective to express our 
surprise would become wearisome. Let us 
then merely state that the lad gives promise of 
becoming a violinist and also an artist sans 
pareil. 


Dr. W. H. Cummines read an interesting 
paper before the Musical Association last Tues- 
day. His theme was ‘The Mutilation of a 
Masterpiece,’ the work in question being the 
‘Messiah’; the mutilation, the recently pub- 
lished performing version of the late Dr. Chry- 
sander, Dr. Cummings spoke in terms of the 
highest praise of Dr. Chrysander’s devotion to 
Handel as shown by the splendid Handel 





Society edition. The performing version of the 
oratorio he, however, proved to be a piece of 
vandalism of the worst type. 


Tuis evening Prof. Prout will lecture on 
‘J. S. Bach’s Partitas’ before the Incorpo- 
rated Society of Musicians at 20, Hanover 
Square. 


Mr. Henry J. Woop has resigned the con- 
ductorship of the Sheffield Musical Festival of 
1905, and it has been offered to Herr Wein- 
gartner. 


Str Freperick BripcGe commenced his 
Easter term of Gresham lectures last Monday. 
His subject was ‘A Glance at Purcell’s ‘‘ Fairy 
Queen.”’ Musical excerpts from that fine 
work were also given. 


THE programme of the second concert of 
“*The London Trio” (Amina Goodwin, Simonetti, 
and Whitehouse) on May 18th, at the Royal 
Society of British Artists, includes interesting 
Czech and English folk-songs. 


A coNcERT of new chamber- music com- 
positions will be given at the Steinway Hall 
on Thursday next. The programme includes 
two Quintets, one for piano and strings by 
Percy Godfrey, the second for wind instruments 
by Fritz Kauffmann ; and a Sextet for strings 
by Hakon Béressen. The concert has been 
arranged by a well-known amateur in order to 
encourage rising composers. 


THE season at La Monnaie closed on May 9th, 
but already on the 14th inst. M. Catulle 
Mendés’s ‘Médée’ will be performed, with 
incidental music by M. Vincent d’Indy. On 
the 17th ‘Die Walkiire’ will be given, with 
M. van Dyck and Madame Marcy from the 
Paris Opera. 


THERE are master works in music, and also in 
literature, of which prototypes more or less 
striking have been discovered. Thus for ‘Don 
Giovanni’ both Mozart and his librettist, Da 
Ponte, were, to some extent, indebted to ‘Il 
Convitato di Pietra,’ an opera by Giuseppe 
Gazzaniga. Again, the programme of the 
‘ Pastoral’ Symphony is practically iden- 
tical with that of a symphony entitled ‘Le 
Portrait de la Nature,’ by J. H. Knecht, pub- 
lished many years before Beethoven’s work. 
In No. 19 of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik 
there is the first part of an interesting article, 
by Herr Arthur Smolian, showing how for his 
‘Barbier von Bagdad’ Peter Cornelius was, 
to some extent, indebted, both as regards 
libretto and music, to an opera of like name of 
the year 1780 ; Cornelius’s ‘Barbier’ was pro- 
duced at Weimar in 1859, 


To-pay begin the performances of the three 
operas selected by the jury for the 
Sonzogno Prize of 2,000/. at the Lyric 
Theatre, Milan. The order in which they 
are to be given was decided by lot. 
The ‘Domino Azzurro’ of Signor Franco 
da Venezia comes first; then the ‘ Manuel 
Menendez’ of Signor Lorenzo Filiasi; and 
finally, ‘La Cabrera’ of M. Gabriel Dupont, 
the last-named composer being a Frenchman. 
It is now stated in Le Ménestrel that the operas 
are to be performed four times before the final 
verdict is given; according to the original 
announcement there were to be three auditions, 
the first before the jury only, the other two 
public. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sun. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
a= Sunday League. 7. Queen’s Hall 

Mon. Madame Yvette Guilbert’s Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Dr. Joachim’s Diamond Jubilee Reception, 8.30, Queen's Hall. 
- Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Tvres. Miss Mary Carmichael’s Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 

— Master Franz von Vécsey’s Violin Recital, 3.30, St. James's 


Hall. 

= The Strolling Players’ Orchestral Society, 8.30, Queen’s Hall. 

— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Wep. The London Trio’s Concert, 3, Suffolk Street. 
_ Bach Choir Concert, 8, St. James’s Hall. 

Miss Paula Szalit’s Pianoforte Recital, 8 30, Bechstein Hall. 

Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, 9, Queen's Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 





Tuvrs. Mr. John Coates’s Song Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
- Herr Schnabel’s Pianoforte Kecital, 3 30, Bechstein Hall. 
- Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
- 7 Sunderland and Mr. Thistleton’s Concert, 8, Brinsmead 
allery. 
— Madame Yvette Guilbert’s Recital, 8 30, Bechstein Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Frit. Madame Yvette Guilbert’s Recital, 3, Rechstein Hall. 
- Mr. Percival Garratt’s Pianoforte Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
= Royal Opera, Covent Garden 
Sar. English Opera, ‘ Faust,’ 7 45, Drury Lane. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
— Mozart Society’s Concert, Portman Rooms. 








DRAMA 


—— 


THE WEEK. 

New.—'‘The Bride and Bridegroom,’ a Comedy in Four 
Acts. By Arthur Law. 

Circumstances have given the first pre- 
sentation of ‘The Bride and Bridegroom’ 
an importance to which it is scarcely entitled. 
In itself it is a moderate specimen of the 
kind of work to be expected when writers 
seek rather to fit exponents than to evolve 
any species of dramatic fable or exhibit any 
systematic development of character—when 
they are content, indeed, to give us an 
entertainment and not a drama. After a 
fairly interesting and promising first act it 
becomes dull. No attempt is made at 
dramatic cohesion. Before a couple have 
been two months married the bride is 
accepting caresses from a man other than 
her husband, by whom she is detected in a 
situation so nearly compromising that the 
couple have to spring asunder and endeavour 
nervously to laugh off what is capable of 
but one interpretation. This ‘‘indiscre- 
tion’? on the part of the wife with the 
husband’s best friend is followed by a 
similar escapade on the part of the husband 
and the best friend of his wife, a sort of 
antiphonal process to which would-be dra- 
matists occasionally resort. Feeble enough 
is this, and what follows is even feebler, 
when a _ passionate acrostic, intended 
for the bride, miscarries, and gives 
rise to as many and as embarrassing 
complications as the famous scrap of paper 
of ‘Les Pattes de Mouche.’ Add to this 
that a bucolic peer, whose interests never 
extend beyond the chance of his pigs in the 
forthcoming agricultural show, becomes 
surprisingly tedious, and a case is made out 
why the piece should be greeted with no 
excessive cordiality. 

Circumstances into which it is needless 
to inquire, since we have none but hearsay 
information, led to what may be regarded 
as a battle royal between Sir Charles 
Wyndham, the proprietor and the manager 
of the house, and that first-night gallery 
public which claims to be the arbiter of 
the fate of pieces, and on this occasion 
carried its pretensions so far as to dictate 
to the manager what engagements he should 
make in the selection of his company. One 
would have supposed that the absurdity of 
such claims would be as patent as their 
arrogance. The scene of confusion and out- 
rage against which on the first production Sir 
Charles had to protest cannot be defended 
from any point of view. The gallery itself, 
though the receipts from it are not without 
importance, cannot make the success of a 
play, or even contribute largely to it. The 
collective knowledge and wisdom of “the 
gods’”’ do not justify any pretence to 
pronounce upon literary merit or dramatic 
construction. A brief expression of dis- 
approval, followed by a withdrawal from 
the house, might be pardoned—might even 
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be in the interest of the stage. To make 
the production of a new piece the occasion 
of a riot is unseemly and indefensible, and 
to dictate to a manager what artists he shall 
engage is simply foolish. Such protest is 
in a way a thing of long standing. From 
the eighteenth century it was a not un- 
common thing for the public to resent the 
exclusion of an actor. Experience showed, 
however, that the protest was finally futile. 
Later audiences did not share the indigna- 
tion of the first, and even when, in answer 
to a popular demand, a favourite was rein- 
stated, his stay was ordinarily not long. 

We are dealing with the single ques- 
tion raised by a dispute between Sir 
Charles Wyndham and a tumultuous and 
ill-bred audience he could well afford to 
despise. A more important question remains 
behind the attempt of a public with no 
qualification for the task, with neither 
erudition nor critical sense, to sit in judg- 
ment upon a work of art, or it may be, 
though it rarely is, of poetry. Ill, indeed, 
will it be when the dictation of self- 
constituted judges is accepted, and ignorance 
is allowed to sit in judgment upon literature. 
We have before said that the disposition 
of certain actors, managers, and writers to 
coquet with the self-constituted critics is 
in part responsible for the state of affairs 
against which managers are beginning to 
protest. 

The presentation of the various characters 
by Sir Charles Wyndham, Miss Moore, 
Miss Sibyl Carlisle, Mr. Bishop, Mr. 
Kemble, and others, left nothing to be 
desired. 








WESTMINSTER SCHOOL AND SHAKSPEARE’S 


FAMILY. 


British Museum. 
THE interesting document reproduced below 
I have lately found among the muniments in 
Westminster Abbey, and by the kind permis- 
sion of the Dean I give it in full :— 


The Schollers Peticion for allowance for Bookes. 
To the honorable the Committee of Parliament for 

the Colledge of Westminster. 

The humble Peticion of divers the late Schollars 
of that Schoole : 
Humblie shewing 

That you being pleased to approove of their 
learning aud soe haue sent them to y® Vniuersities 
for their further proceed : But they haue not had for 
2or 3 yeeres past that aliowance at their going hence 
which was given to others at their election to buy 
them Bookes. 

And that (as they are informed) one Mr. Thomas 
Nashe is tenaunt of y® Colledge for a fee farme rent 
of 137, 6s. 82. per annum out of certaine tithes in 
Shottery in Warwickshire giuen for that spetiall 


vse. 
They humbly pray you that the said allowance may 
be paid vnto them as ever hath bin accustomed. 


At the foot is the Committee’s answer :— 


The rent given by the Lord Burley [Burghley] for 
buying the Schollers bookes is issuing out of the 
Rectory of Finchstock and Fawler in the County of 
Oxford and payable by Tho Martvn W™ Hodges and 
John Preddy. Mr. Durrant the Messenger hath bin 
to Levy it, but cannot Leavy the same. 


The exact date is unfortunately omitted, but 
it lies between the years 1642 and 1660. 
Thomas Nashe married Elizabeth Hall, Shak- 
speare’s granddaughter, and thereby acquired 
the tithes of Shottery, the hamlet where Agnes 
Hathaway, her grandmother, lived before her 
marriage to Shakspeare. 

Epwarp J, L. Scort, D.Litt. 








Dramatic Gossiy, 


Monpay evening will witness the first pro- 
duction at Wyndham’s Theatre of ‘ Cynthia,’ by 
Mr. H. H. Davies, in the cast of which, in 
addition to Miss Ethel Barrymore, Mr. Gerald 
Du Maurier and Mr. Charles Groves will be 
included. 


May 30rH is fixed for the first appearance at 
the Court of the Athenian company. The 
engagement, according to present arrangements, 
is for a week. 


‘Tue THREAD OF THE Season’ is the rather 
mystifying title assigned the new piece of Mrs. 
Alfred Lyttelton, the forthcoming production of 
which has been announced. 


‘THe Wueat Kina,’ the adaptation by Miss 
Elliott Page and Mrs. Ashton Jonson of Frank 
Norris’s novel ‘The Pit,’ produced on April 
16th at the Apollo, has been transferred to the 
Avenue, 


Unper the direction of Mr. A. E. George the 
Stage Society will produce on Monday afternoon 
at the Court Theatre ‘Ina,’ a four-act play by 
Mr. R.C. Prowse. The cast will include Messrs. 
Norman McKinnel, Nigel Playfair, and Dawson 
Milward, Miss Granville, and Miss Margaret 
Halstan. 


An attempt is being made to obtain a West- 
End theatre for the presentation of Mrs. 
Craigie’s ‘The Flute of Pan,’ the production 
of which in Manchester we have announced. 
Ability to obtain a house of the kind depends 
apparently upon the collapse of some enter- 
tainment actual or prospective. 


‘As PLayep BEFORE Her HicuHness’ is the 
title of a one-act comedietta adapted by Mr. 
A. N. Taylor from a story in the Smart Set, 
and produced in Manchester. Miss Ethelwyn 
Arthur-Jones played the heroine Amalia, 
Baroness von Altenberg. 


Maxim Gork1 has been presented with a gift 
of 5,000 roubles for his play ‘ Night Refuge.’ 
Several leading Russian dramatists acted as 
judges in the prize-giving. 


By arrangement with Mr. Charles Frohman, 
Mr. Forbes Robertson will, at the close of the 
run of ‘The Rich Mrs. Repton,’ produce at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre ‘The Edge of the 
Storm,’ a work of melodramatic interest, the 
action of which takes place at ‘‘the edge” of 
the Indian Mutiny. It is understood to be 
the first dramatic production of its author, Miss 
Margaret Young. 


A reEvivaL of ‘The Case of Rebellious 
Susan’ is likely to follow at the New Theatre 
the withdrawal of ‘ The Bride and Bridegroom’ 
when such is necessary. 


Tue Committee of the German Shakespeare 
Gesellschaft have offered a prize of 600 marks 
for the best essay on the stage arrangements of 
the Shakspearean theatre, as shown in con- 
temporary dramas. The essays, which must be 
in German, are to be sent in by March 15th, 
1905. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. R. J. A.—A. L.—A. W. P.— 
. G. H.—C. C. 8.—received. 


L. B.—Inquiring. 

L. C.—MBS. and letter received. 

P. F.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
ATH EN &£ 0 YW, 


T H £E 
PRICE THREEPENCE, 


Is published every FRIDAY in time for the Afternoon Mails. Terms 
of Subscription, free by post to all parts of the United Kingdom: For 
Six Months, 7s. 8d ; for Twelve Months, I5s. 3d. For the Continent 
and all places within the Postal Union: For Six Months, 9s.; for 
Twelve Months, 18s., commencing from any date, payable in advance to 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Athenzum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 











MESSRS. BELL'S” 


NEW BOOKS. 
NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


VARIORUM EDITION, 


NOW READY. Vol. I. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE WORKS OF 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND 
JOHN FLETCHER. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN. 


Vol. I., containing The MAID’S TRAGEDY ana 
PHILASTRR, edited by P. A. DANIEL—A KING and NO 
KING, A SCORNFUL LADY, and The CUSTOM of the 
COUNTRY, edited by R. WARWICK BOND. With Por. 
trait of Beaumont from the Painting at Knole Park, ang 
Facsimiles of Karly Title-Pages. 


*,* This Edition is to be completed in Twelve Volumes, 
and the last volume will contain Memoirs, Excursuses, &c., 
by Mr. A. H. BULLEN, under whose general direction the 
Edition has been planned. To each Play are prefixed Lists 
of Original Editions, Notes on the Date of Com position, 
Notes on the State of the Text, the Argument, the Source 
of the Plot, and Theatrical History. 


THE CHISWICK LIBRARY OF NOBLE 
WRITERS.—NEW VOLUME. 


Feap. folio, 2/. 2s. net. 


The GOLDEN ASS of APULEIUS, 


Translated from the Latin by WILLIAM ADLINGTON, 
Reprinted from the First Edition (1566). With Deco- 
rated Frontispiece and Title-Page by W. L. BRUCK- 
MAN. 200 Copies only for sale in Great Britain. 





THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES, 
NEW VOLUME. Small post 8vo, Is. 


CRICKET. By Fred. C. Holland, 


Surrey C.C. With 32 Illustrations. 


Part I. crown 8vo, with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By 
CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A. 

*,* This new Arithmetic is specially desigued in arrange- 
ment and method to accord with the recommendations 
made by the Committee of the Mathematical Ass ciation 
and by the Cambridge Syndicate. While the features are 
retained which bave made Mr. Pendlebury’s weil-known 
Arithmetic so popular, the New School Arithmetic is to a 
great extent a new book, and not merely a revision of the 
present work. The original Arithmetic will also be kept in 
print, and will be revised and kept up to date with each 
new edition as hitherto. 


NOW READY, Part I. TEXT, 1s. 6d. 


ST. CYPRIAN.—De ORATIONE 


DOMINICA. Edited by the Rev. HENRY GEE, B.D. 
Part II. TRANSLATION, Is. 6d. 


THE YORK LIBRARY 


A New Series of Reprints on Thin Paper. 


The volumes are printed in a handy size 
(63 by 4} in.), on thin but opaque paper, and are 
simply and attractively bound, 


2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in leather. 
NOW READY. 
COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLEC- 


TION, and The CONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING 
SPIRIT. (Ready. 


BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by ANNIE RAINE 
ELLIS. [ Ready. 


MOTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH 


REPUBLIC. With a Biographical Introduction b, 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. 3 vols. (Ready. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street. 
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GEORGE ALLENS LIST. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF 


WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN 
“THE LIBRARY EDITION.” 


EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS, FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS 


E. T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 


In about 32 Volumes, arranged in Chronological Order, 
Not sold separately. Large medium 8vo, Holliston cloth, 21s. each net. 
The Edition for sale throughout the world is limited to 2,000 Copies. 


Each Volume contains sme MATTER HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED, 


and is Prefaced by a BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION, in the compilation | 


of which Ruskin’s DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE have been largely 
ed. 
” VOLUMES I. to IV. and VIII. to XII. NOW READY. 





VOLUME XIJ. JUST OUT. 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING, 
WITH OTHER PAPERS, 1844-1854. 


LORD LINDSAY’S CHRISTIAN ART. The NATIONAL GALLERY, 

EASTLAKE’S OIL PAINTING. OPENING of the CRYSTAL PALACE. 

SAMUEL PROUT. LECTURES on COLOUR and ILLUMINATION. 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM. NOTES on the CONSTRUCTION of SHEEPFOLDS. 
And the following, not hitherto published— 

NOTES on the LOUVRE. ESSAY on BAPTISM. 

LETTERS on GLASS PAINTING. PRINCIPLES of TAXATION and FISCAL POLICY. 


692 pages, with 27 Woodcuts, 17 Plates (1 in Colour), and 4 Facsimiles of MSS, 








VOLUME V. READY IN JUNE. 


MODERN PAINTERS. Vol. III. 1856. 


504 pages, 8 Woodcuts, 25 Plates (1 in Colour), and 2 Facsimiles. 


| 








VOLUME VI. READY IN JULY. 
The remaining Volumes will be Published at intervals of about One Month. 


RUSKIN REPRINTS FOR THE POCKET. 


Fcap. 8vo, CLOTH limp, 2s. 6d. net; LEATHER limp, gilt tops, 3s. 6d. net each. 
NOW READY. 


Three LECTURES on ART. Delivered at | 


Oxford in 1870. 


A JOY for EVER. On the Political | 


Economy of Art. 


The QUEEN of the AIR. A Study of 


Greek Myths. 


The ETHICS of the DUST. On the 


Elements of Crystallization. | 
| 
| 
| 





SESAME and LILIES. 


Lectures and Long Preface. 


The CROWN of WILD OLIVE. 


Essays on Work, Traffic, and War. 


The TWO PATHS. On Decoration 


and Manufacture. 


TIME and TIDE. On Laws of Work. 
NEARLY READY. 


ELEMENTS of DRAWING. FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings | 


* Modern Painters.’ [July 4. 
On, the MORNINGS in FLORENCE. [July 18 
MUNERA PULVERIS. On the ST. MARK’S REST. The History of 
Elements of Political Economy. (June 18, | VENICE. (Aug. 2. 
OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 


The above are Reprints of the Volumes formerly issued before the publication of the 
“ Library Edition.” 


The 


With 50 INustrations. 


The EAGLE’S NEST. 


Relation of Natural Science to Art. 





READY MONDAY, MAY 16. 
A NEW WORK BY 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK, 


THE DOUBLE 
GARDEN. 


A Volume of Sixteen Essays. 


Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS 
and ALFRED SUTRO. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 





LETTERS OF 
LORD ACTON 
TO MARY GLADSTONE. 


Edited, with Introductory Memoir, by 


HERBERT PAUL. 


With Portrait of Lord Acton and a Gladstone- 
Acton group. 


Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net, 


DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ One of the most noteworthy 
books of the year...... These letters have the quality 
that endures. Humour, wisdom, keen reading of 
human motives, penetrating phrases and sentences,. 


a grave eloquence distinguish the whole collec- 
tion.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE. — “The character 


sketches of illustrious men and the literary and 
historical judgments scattered throughout its pages. 
are another thread of interest in this well-stocked 
volume...... The book abounds in wit and wisdom.” 

GLOUBE.—“ The letters admit us behind the 
scenes of English political life in the eighties, 
and have therefore an intrinsic value not to be 


| denied or minimized,” 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL says in the CONTEM.- 
POR4RY REViEW that “it is a book full of 
nuggets...... No book has been published for years. 
which better deserves or will better repay careful 
and repeated readings. It will rank with Cole- 
ridge’s ‘Table Talk,’ whilst it will be found, I 
think, to possess a human interest beyond.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZt+TIE.—“ One of the 
most admirable collections of modern letters that 
have been published for five years,” 

WORLD.—“ Readers will unite in recognizing 
their charm and sympathy, their wide knowledge 
and wider tolerance, and the impress which they 
bear of that strong intellect and winning per- 
sonality.” 

PALE MALL GAZETITE.—“A book full of 
succinct and sane observation, of careful criticism, 
generous judgments, and keen but invariably 
shrewd observation of character,” 


EURIPIDES. 


Translated into English by GILBERT MURRAY. 
With 12 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
ALSO SEPARATELY PRINTED. 
HIPPOLYTUS. 


WITH NOTES. 


Imperial 16mo, paper covers, 1s. net. 
As performed by the New Century Theatre. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In square crown 8vo size, printed on Antique Paper, with 
rough edges, suitably bound in Art Cloth, and fully 
illustrated, price 5s. net. 


SIX LECTURES ON 


PAINTING, 


Delivered to the Students of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY of ARTS in January, 1904. 


By GEORGE CLAUSEN, A.R.A. R.W.S. 


These Lectures are published in response to a very general 
desire, expressed from many quarters, that they should not 
be allowed to be lost to the larger audience outside the 
Acadeuy Schools, which would find them useful, both 
among Painters and lovers of Art subjects. It is believed 
that Art Students, both in England and the Colonies, will 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S&.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN ; FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq. ; GEORGE MEREDITH, Eeq,; 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, ng? F.R.S. . 
Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 

Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhasset, Bart., Dr. J. H. Bridges, Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., Prof. Lewis Campbell 
LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq. LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B. F.R.S., Edmund 
Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.C.S.I., Sir C. M. Kennedy, 
K.C.M.G. C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq., C.B., Sir 
F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W, 
Ward, Esq., Litt.D. LL.D. 


The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Lan- 
guages, Subscription, 37. a year ; Life Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country and Ten to Town Members, Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW 
CATALOGUE (1626 pp. 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 2/7. 2s. ; to Members, 25s. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 





especially find these Lectures helpful in their studies. 


The following are the subjects treated of in the Lectures :— 

SOME EARLY PAINTERS—On LIGHTING and 
ARRANGEMENT—On COLOUR—TITIAN, VELASQUKZ, 
and REMBRANDT—On LANDSCAPE and OPEN-AIR 
PAINTING—On REALISM and IMPRESSIONISM. 

*.* The Volume is illustrated by many reproductions of 
celebrated Pictures by representative Masters, and two Pen- 
and-ink Sketches by the Author. 

“A fine breadth of sympathy, and a sane, unaffected 
vision are apparent throughout. There are some admirable 
illustrations.”—Datly News. 

**Students will find these lectures extremely helpful.” 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, Japanese Vellum Parchment, price 1s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. By W. E. Walkerdine. 


‘“*A variety of creditable poems, narrative, descriptive, 
and lyric.” —Rock. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


CRUMBS of FANCY. By Lotte. 


“The author’s thoughts are suggestive, and the book is 
marked by earnestness of purpose and reverence for high 
ideals.”—Glasgow Herald. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THIRD EDITION, 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


STANFORD’S 


LONDON ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


FOLIO EDITION. 


Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of 
the Various Countries of the World. 


110 MAPS and a LIST of NAMES, with 
Latitudes and Longitudes. 


Weight 251b. 


Imperial folio, half-morocco extra. 
Price 12/. 


Size, when shut, 17 by 23 inches. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“It is unnecessary to refer to the care with which these 
maps have been compiled, even down to thesmallest minutix. 
They area credit not only to Mr. Stanford, but to British 
cartography, and there is no atlas to surpass the London 
Atlas in the entire world.”—Datly Telegraph, March 30, 1904. 

‘“*This monumental work......is indispensable in any 
library, and Mr. Stanford deserves all the more credit for 
its production as it has been compiled, drawn, and 
engraved in London, and is therefore a thoroughly English 
production.”—Globe, March 30, 1904. 

“It is the most accurate and comprehensive atlas 
obtainable, equalling, if it does not surpass, the productions 
of the German houses, and certainly excelling them as 
regards contrast and precision of colouring, fineness of 
printing. and durability as well as handsomeness of 
binding.”—-Standard, April 5, 1904. 


Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C, 


Geographer to His Majesty the King. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLISHING AND 
BOOKSELLING. 
Compiled by WILLIAM H. PEET. 
See NOTES and QUERIES 


For JANUARY 30, FEBRUARY 20, MARCH 6 and 26, and APRIL 16 and 30. 
The Numbers can still be had, 4d. each ; free by post 437. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Office of Notes and Queries, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





THE ATHENEZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


HERBERT SPENCER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. NOTES from a DIARY. 

The NEW AMERICAN NAVY. M. LOISY’S The GOSPEL and the CHURCH. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Bindweed; The French Wife; The Washingtonians ; People of the Whirlpool; 
Isolée. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES, 

ENGLISH CLASSICS and CRITICS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Sir Henry Cotton’s ‘New India’; Memoirs of Madame Lebrun; Palmerin 
of England; The Coming of the Friars; Bath in the Highteenth Century; Les Responsabilités de 
la Défense Nationale, 1870-1; The Political Theories of the Ancient World ; Ask Mamma; Pascal's 
Thoughts; Dana. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The LATE SIR LESLIE STEPHEN; “POPISH PLOT” TRIALS; SHELLEY’S “TOWER of 
FAMINE”; TENNYSON and GEORGE DARLEY; SALES. 

ALSOo— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—The Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits; The Mystery of Sleep; 
Anthropological Notes; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Royal Academy ; The Salon of the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts; Prints; A 
Church destroyed by Ivy ; Archzxological Notes; The Mame Sale ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ Don Giovanni’; ‘Tristan und Isolde’; ‘Philémon et Baucis’; ‘ Pagliacci’; Franz von 
Vecsey’s Violin Recital; The Papal Instructions conceraing Church Music; Antonin Dvorak; 
Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ The House of Burnside’; ‘ Harlequin and the Fairy’s Dilemma’; Gossip. 


The ATHEN4EUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 








NATIONAL PROVIDENT ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


Estab. ] sheshchabatetiealiahies (1835. EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
Accumulated Fund over «. £5,900,000 (SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, 
Paid in Claims more than .. ++. £12,000,000 APPENDICITIS, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1549. CLAIMS PAID £4,600,000. 


PROFITS. 


These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured ; already divided to 1902, £6,160,000. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 


Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Seeretary. 





DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


tageous. ACIDITY of the STOMACH." HEARTBU 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. HEADACHE. , ene BURN, 
LEWIS F. HOVIL, Assistant Actuary. And INDIGESTION 


And Safest Aperient for Delicate Consti 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, B.C. I lies, Chil rasta ree . a tutions, 


Applications for Agencies invited. DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA. 


MR. JOHN LANE begs to announce that he will 
publish on May 18 Mojor GIBBONS’S New 
Work upon his Expedition through Africa 
from South to North. The Volume is profusely 
illustrated and contains 3 Maps, 2 mounted on 
canvas, 


AFRICA FROM 


SOUTH TO NORTH. 


By Major A. ST. H. GIBBONS, F.R.G.S, 
Author of ‘ Exploration and Hunting in Central Africa.’ 


With numerous Illustrations from Photographs, together 
with Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net. 








THE REAL CARLYLE. 


Few great men have been subject to greater mis- 
representation than Thomas Carlyle. To ail 
who would judge him fairly a perusal of these 
volumes is an absolute necessity. They may be 
obtained at all Libraries. 


NEW LETTERS OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Edited and Annotated by 
ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 


With Introduction and numerous Illustrations. 
25s. net. (Uniform with ‘ New Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle.’) 

TIMES.—‘‘ The real Carlyle with whom the public are 
concerned is very definitely and even graphically limned in 
the letters selected.” 

ATHEN 4UM.—“The collection furnishes abundant 
illustrations...... of the infinite capacity for loving and being 
loved that underlay the nervousness and roughness which 
were incurable in him.” 


2 vols. 


SOME NOVELS OF THE HOUR. 
A FASCINATING ROMANCE. 


THE 
NAPOLEON OF NOTTING HILL. 


6s. By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 
THE GREAT MILITARY NOVEL. 
LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN. 
6s. By Lieut. BILSE. 
Suppressed by the German Government. 
AN IDYLLIC ROMANCE. 
MY FRIEND PROSPERO. 


és. By HENRY HARLAND. 
Author of ‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box.’ 


A CORNISH TALE. 


THE FISHERS. 


6s. By J. HENRY HARRIS. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
TWO NEW AND POWERFUL NOVELS. 


THE YEOMAN. 
6s. 

ISABEL BRODERICK. 
6s. 


By C. K. BURROW. 


By ALICE JONES. 


SOME NEW POETRY. 


A MASQUE of MAY MORNING. 


By W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. With 12 Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour by the Author. 5s. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ A rare and delightful thing— 
a book that is ‘all of a piece’ from cover to cover..,.... 
certainly the finest specimens of colour-printing that we 
have yet seen,” 


THE TOMB OF BURNS. By William 


WATSON. In ‘Flowers of Parnassus.” Illustrated. 
Leather, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 1s. net. 


NEW POEMS. By Ronald Campbell 


MACFIE. 5s. net. 


POEMS. By Rachel Annand Taylor. 


5s. net. 


AN ELEGY. By Vivian Locke Ellis. 


3s. 6d. net. 
LAND AND SEA PIECES. By 


A. E. J. LEGGE. [Ready May 18, 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 





DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE, 


—_—~~—— 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. XVIII. No. 4. MAY, 1904. 1s. 6d, net. 
Contents. 
EDITORIAL and GENERAL :— 
Comments and Communiqués. 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 
Further Adversaria upon the Fragments of Euripides 
T. G. TUCKER. 
Nuces Thucydidex. T. NICKLIN., 
PlatonicaI. JOHN BURNET. 
Notes on Xenophon. HERBERT RICHARDS. 
Grammatical Notes. H. DARNLEY NAYLOR. 
nae Greek Cognates of the Sanskrit Root tvis-. E. W. 
ay. 
Emendations of Cicero’s ‘ Verrines.’ W. PETERSON. 
REVIEWS :— 
Verrall’s ‘Agamemnon.’ J. U. POWELL. 
Stuart Jones’s ‘ Thucydides.’ H. RACKHAM. 
Diels’s ‘ Pre-Socratics.’ A. C. PEARSON. 
Bornecque’s ‘ Seneca Rhetor.. WALTER C.SUMMERS. 
Boissier’s ‘Tacite.’ T. R. GLOVER. 
Wessner’s ‘Donatus.’ J. P. P. 
Chroust’s ‘Monumenta Palzographica.’ F.G. KENYON. 
Owen’s ‘Persius and Juvenal’: a Caveat. A. HE. 
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